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ARTICLES 


The Soviet State: Theory and Practice 


With Khrushchev’s announcement that the USSR has entered the “stage of the 
transition from socialism to Communism,” the problem of the state and its withering 
away has acquired particular importance in Communist theory. We print below two 
articles dealing with this question. The first draws attention to discrepancies between 
Marxist theory and Soviet practice, while the second maintains that Sovict practice 
proceeds naturally from the demands of Marxist theory. A comparison of the two is 
not without interest in considering whether the mistakes of those applying Marxist 
theory in practice have distorted this theory, or whether the theory contains faults 
which predetermine the nature of its practical application. 


The “Withering Away” of the State 
A. KARAVAEV 


Scarcely one issue of a Communist newspaper comes out nowadays without 
some reference to the irresistible progress of the USSR toward the “bright future 
of Communism.” 

The road to Communism is supposed to end in the “withering away” of the 
state. Marxist doctrine, in its Leninist interpretation, remains the Koran of the 
Communist Party on which official ideology in the country of “Communist con- 
struction” is based. On certain points, as in the question of “coexistence,” 
Khrushchev has steered a rightist course, but there can be no question of revising 
the foundations of Marxist-Leninist teaching. And one of these foundations is 
Lenin’s conception of the state. 


According to Lenin, the state is a creation of the ruling class in its struggle 
with other classes that are hostile to it. Since Communism postulates the absence 
of social classes, the existence of a state under Communism would also appear 
to be illogical. The construction of Communism, therefore, is associated with the 





withering away of the state. The obviousness of this conclusion is such that 
Khrushchev has not attempted to dispute it. In a conversation with some Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondents, he even maintained that some of the state’s 
functions in the USSR had already begun to wither away. Such a statement is 
manifestly absurd. Shortly before this interview, Pravda had stated: 


Revisionists of various kinds, ignoring the existence of imperialism, speak of the 
need for the socialist state to wither away in the present circumstances. It is clear 
that this view would in practice only lead to a weakening of the positions of Com- 
munism, that it would mean playing into the hands of the imperialists. Lenin 
teaches us that for the state to wither away complete Communism is necessary." 


In fact, however, Lenin clearly implied the opposite. He declared that the 


withering away of the state must begin immediately after the establishment of a 
Soviet regime, the dictatorship of the proletariat. As for the establishment of 
Communism, Lenin speaks here, not of the state’s gradual withering away, but 
of its complete disappearance. According to Engels, 


...the state is... by no means a power forced on society from without; just as 
little is it “the reality of the ethical idea,” “the image and reality of reason,” as Hegel 
maintains. Rather, it is a product of society at a certain stage of development; it is 
the admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction 
with itself, that it is cleft into irreconcilable antagonisms which it is powerless to 
dispel. But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting economic 
interests, might not consume themselves and society in sterile struggle, a power 
seemingly standing above society became necessary for the purpose of moderating 
the conflict, of keeping it within the bounds of “order”; and this power, arisen out 
of society, but placing itself above it, and increasingly alienating itself from it, is the 
state.” 


This is perfectly consistent, as Lenin himself points out, with the view that 


the state arises in those cases where classes are divided in an irreconcilable con- 
flict. But it does not necessarily follow that the state is the creature of the ruling 
class. Lenin states boldly: 


According to Marx, the state is the organ of class domination, the organ of 
oppression by one class of another; it is a creation of “order,” which legalizes this 
oppression and makes it lasting in the process of moderating the conflict of 
classes. 


Engels displays greater caution and avoids categorical statements: 


As the state arose from the need to hold class antagonisms in check, but as it 
arose, at the same time, in the midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, as a rule, 
the state of the most powerful, economically dominant class, which, through the 
medium of the state, becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus acquires 
new means of holding down and exploiting the oppressed class. 


1 Pravda, October 2, 1957. 
2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 318-19. 


3 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 1949, p. 359. 
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He goes on: 

Thus, the state of antiquity was above all the state of the slave owners for the 
purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state was the organ of the nobility 
for holding down the peasant serfs and bondsmen, and the modern representative 
state is an instrument of exploitation of wage labor by capital. 


But he hastens to add: 


By way of exception, however, periods occur in which the warring classes 
balance each other so nearly that the state power, as ostensible mediator, acquires, 
for the moment, a certain degree of independence of both. Such was the absolute 
monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which held the balance 
between the nobility and the class of burghers; such was the Bonapartism of the 
First, and still more of the Second French Empire, which played off the proletariat 
igainst the bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. The latest 
performance of this kind, in which ruler and ruled appear equally ridiculous, is the 
new German Empire of the Bismarck nation. . .4 


Having pointed out this slight discrepancy between the “classics” of Marxism 
and Lenin’s interpretation of them, we shall, for the purposes of this article, 
adhere to Lenin’s interpretation in order more clearly to demonstrate the differ- 
ences between Communist theory and practice. For Lenin, then, the state rep- 
resents organized class violence. This applies equally to the democratic bourgeois 
state and to the dictatorship of the proletariat. Lenin says: 


The replacement of a bourgeois by a proletarian state is impossible without a 
revolution of violence. The destruction of the proletarian state, i.e., the destruction 
of any state, is impossible except through its “dying out.” 


Here, Lenin’s thought is clear: in a capitalist state, force is exerted by a 
negligible minority upon the majority. This situation can only be corrected by 
force, since the bourgeoisie cannot voluntarily resign its control over the working 
masses. The dictatorship of the proletariat presents an entirely different picture: 
here there is also class pressure, not by the minority over the majority, but vice 
versa. This, according to Lenin, is the condition necessary for the withering away 
or the dying out of the proletarian state: 


... under capitalism, we have a state in the true sense of the word, a special machine 
for the oppression of one class by another—and of the majority by the minority at 
that. It is clear that if such an enterprise as the systematic oppression of the majority 
of exploited by a minority of exploiters is to succeed, extreme ferocity and brutal 
oppression are needed, seas of blood across which humanity takes its road in a state 
of slavery, serfdom, hired dependence. 

Further, during the transition from capitalism to Communism, oppression is 
still necessary, but now it is an oppression of the minority of exploiters by the 
majority of exploited. A special . . . machine for oppression, a “state,” is still needed, 
but now it is a transitional state, not a state in the proper sense, for the oppression 


* Marx and Engels, op. cit., pp. 320—21. 
* Lenin, op. cit., p. 373. 





of the minority of exploiters by the majority of yesterday’s hired slaves is, relatively 
speaking, a process so easy, simple and natural that it will cost much less bloodshed 
than crushing the revolts of slaves, serfs and hired laborers. . . . 


Lenin goes on to say that this oppression of the minority by the majority 


. .. is compatible with the spread of democracy over such an overwhelming majority 
of the population that the need of a special machine for oppression begins to disap- 
pear. Naturally, the exploiters are not in a position to crush the people without a 
very complex apparatus for this purpose, but the people can crush the exploiters 
with the aid of a very simple machinery or even without it... by a simple organi- 
zation of the armed masses . . .® 


The need of a “special machine for oppression” begins to disappear imme- 
diately after the proletarian revolution has taken place. Lenin agrees with Engels 
when he says: 

The proletariat needs a state. This is repeated by all the opportunists, social- 
chauvinists and followers of Kautsky, who assure us that this is what Marx taught 
but “forget” to add that... according to Marx, the proletariat needs only a state 
that is dying out, i.e., one that is constructed so that it immediately begins to die 
out and cannot help but die out.’ 


What is exactly this “withering away” of the state? First of all, the regular 
army is disbanded and its functions taken over by the people’s militia, and all forms 
of police are simultaneously abolished, their functions being assumed by the 
“simple organization of the armed masses.” Lenin writes: 


What kind of militia do we, the proletariat, all the workers, need?—A genuine 
people’s militia, i.e., in the first place, one that comprises the entire population, all 
adult citizens of either sex, and, in the second place, one which unites in itself the 
functions of the people’s army with those of the police, of the main and basic organ 
of state order and state administration.® 


To a phrase quoted from Marx—“The first decree of the Commune abolished 
the standing army and replaced it with the people under arms,” Lenin adds the 
observation: “This demand is now included in the programs of all parties desirous 
of calling themselves socialist.”® 


Further features of the proletarian democracy are that all state officials without 
exception may be elected or replaced at any time and that their pay should not 
exceed the earnings of the average worker. Finally, there is the transformation 
of the highest governmental body, the parliament, from a “talking” into a 
“working” institution. In practice, this means that a single body combines the 
legislative and executive functions: the Supreme Soviet, elected by the whole 
of the working population, not only makes laws but supervises their execution. 
In this way, the dictatorship of the proletariat, according to the Marxist theore- 


® Ibid., p. 435. 

? Tbid., p. 374. 

8 Jbid., Vol. XXIII, 1952, p. 319. 
® Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 390. 
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ticians, should constitute a temporarily restricted but more genuine democracy— 
restricted because under this semi-state electoral rights are enjoyed by the workers 
and not by the entire people, and more genuine because here the principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity finally receive their complete realization. According 
to Lenin, the proletariat under these circumstances does not stand in relation to 
the other strata of the working population as a dictator, but relies on their com- 
plete confidence in it and on their voluntary recognition of its prerogatives. This 
dictatorship over a negligible minority of property-owning classes preserves all 
the representative organs of democracy and submits to their will. As originally 
conceived, the Soviet democratic system was to be based on the two following 
principles: (1) subordination of the executive authority to an all-Russian congress 
of freely-elected soviets and their executive committee; and (2) complete and 
consistent self-determination for all the peoples inhabiting Russia. 


In this connection, one might well raise the question: How, under this state 
structure, could the dictatorship of the proletariat be realized in a country where 
the peasants formed the overwhelming majority of the population? Was it not 
obvious that the supreme organs of power would be mainly peasant and petty 
bourgeois, not proletarian in their make-up? Lenin’s reply to such objections was 
his familiar theory that all other workers would voluntarily follow the proletariat. 
By means of such fictions, he was able to remove all the features of a genuine 
democracy. 


To complete the picture of the Soviet regime as it was at first conceived, let 
us quote two more passages from Lenin: 


From the vulgar bourgeois point of view, the idea of a dictatorship and that of 


democracy are mutually exclusive. Not understanding the theory of the class struggle, 
accustomed to seeing in the political arena a small gang of various circles and 
coteries, the bourgeois understands dictatorship as meaning the abolition of all 
freedoms and guarantees of democracy, all kinds of arbitrary conduct and abuse of 
authority in the interests of the dictator personally.!° 

Socialism is impossible without democracy in two senses: (1) the proletariat 
cannot complete a socialist revolution if it does not prepare for it by fighting for 
democracy; (2) victorious socialism cannot retain its victory and bring humanity 
to the withering away of the state without a complete realization of democracy."! 


Thus, the state cannot wither away before there is complete democracy, i.e., 
a regime under which (1) there is no need for an army or police force, since the 
majority of the population wholeheartedly supports the regime; (2) formal rights 
to political and all other freedoms are realized as a result of removing acute 
inequalities in property-holding; (3) a universal and secret ballot is not confined 
to the election of officers in the supreme government but includes the election of 
all officials without exception, who may be replaced at any time; and (4) the 
supreme government is elected by voting, not for individuals, but for parties. 


© bid., Vol. IX, 1947, p. 110. 
"\ Tbid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 62-63. 





In September 1917, almost on the eve of the Revolution, Lenin wrote: 


Having seized complete control, the Soviets could even now—and this is 
probably their last chance—ensure the peaceful development of the revolution, 
peaceful election by the people of its deputies, a peaceful struggle of parties within 
the Soviets, the practical testing of the programs of various parties, the peaceful 
transition of power from the hands of one party to those of another.” 


At the Congress of Peasants’ Deputies held on December 2 (Old Style), 1917, 
he said: 

You are aware, comrades, of the manner in which the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly took place. This is one of the most progressive ways of electing, since 
here not individuals but party representatives are being elected. And this is a step 
forward, since the revolution is being pursued not by persons but by parties.” 


To what extent the multi-party principle formed part of the political con- 
sciousness of the Bolshevik party is shown by the scandal that was raised in high 
quarters after the formation of an all-Communist government. Thus, the theory 
of a “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the model for which had been prov ided 
by the Paris Commune of 1870, contained many elements of genuine democracy. 
Here it may be pointed out that Lenin’s outline of the proletarian state contained 
in his brochure State and Revolution corresponds in the main to the theories of 


Marx and Engels. 


The main inconsistency of the October Revolution lies in the fact that it aimed 
at turning the workers into bourgeois by rapidly improving their material living 
conditions, but in fact aggravated these conditions for an indefinite period. From 
this inconsistency are derived all the others which, in soto, created a situation 
which compelled those in power to abandon their own creed in practice, if not 
in theory. 

The circumstances which led to this basic inconsistency are fairly clear, and 
indeed become obvious after even a superficial consideration of the social and 
economic conditions obtaining in pre-Revolutionary Russia. In an agrarian 
country, where capitalism was only just beginning to develop, the only way to 
improve the living conditions of the people was to encourage private initiative, 
and any stifling of this initiative in favor of socialist experiments was bound to 
lead to a further impoverishment of the population. Nevertheless, Lenin at first 
chose the second course, as a result of which the regime came into violent conflict 
not only with the peasantry owning its own land but also with the remnants of 
the starving working class. Any democratic form of government under such 


18 Jbid., Vol. XXVI, 1949, p. 46. 
18 Jbid., p. 321. 
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conditions was, of course, out of the question: the Soviet regime would have 
fillen, not before the German bayonets, but by the votes of the workers and 
peasants. 

This is not the place to describe the manner in which Lenin broke with all 
attempts at a proletarian democracy: it need merely be said that the Kronstadt 
revolt bears ample witness to the estrangement of government and people that had 
taken place by 1921. It was this that prompted the introduction of NEP, which, 
with its concessions to private capital, saved the regime and rapidly improved 
the population’s living standard. The conflict between people and government 
became less acute, and the “withering away” of the state’s functions seemed 
to be an immediate possibility. (Bearing in mind that, according to Marxist- 
Leninist theory, the function of the state is primarily one of oppression, one must 
admit that Tsarist Russia represented a state in the process of withering away far 
more than its Soviet successor. The governmental powers of the “proletarian 
dictatorship” had extended far beyond those of the Tsarist government. The 
entire country was caught up in the coils of a secret police, and terrorism that 
dispensed with judicial authority was the order of the day. But as soon as the 
introduction of NEP revived the country’s economy, the terroristic activity of 
the state in its most extreme forms was automatically abated. Even so, Soviet 
Russia represented a much more powerful state, so far as internal administration 
was concerned, than any other country in the world.) 

To return to the pre-NEP period: How did Lenin and his associates justify 
the terroristic regime of the Cheka? Lenin spoke of the “petty bourgeois element,” 
which surrounded the fortress of proletarian rule like a hostile ocean. He also 
spoke of numerous external enemies which made democracy impossible. Not 
only was it necessary to find a way of removing or frustrating these enemies; 
there was also the problem how to build socialism in a country that lacked an 
adequate industry and the society it brought with it. The only solution, in Lenin’s 
eyes, Was in international revolution. Until he was finally assailed by doubts, he 
fully shared Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution. 

The practical significance of this theory was that countries without a highly- 
developed industry could nevertheless build socialism by borrowing their in- 
dustry from more advanced countries—not, of course, by purchase, for under- 
developed countries could not afford to do this, but by simple transference: the 
equality of industrial potential would be assured by the rendering of brotherly 
assistance without indemnity. This would only be possible after a revolution, 
if not throughout the world, at least in a few advanced countries, while the build- 
ing of socialism in a single, technically backward, country was from the start 
doomed to failure. Such was Trotsky’s view, to which Stalin was inimically 
opposed. Stalin took over and realized Lenin’s view that if a people rising in 
revolt against a system of private capitalism had not the industrial basis for 
building socialism, it could and must create it. This view, expressed by Lenin 
when he had become convinced that world revolution would not come so quickly 


“! For Lenin’s belief in permanent revolution, see his Sochineniya, 4th ed., Vols. XX V1 and XXVII. 
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as he had thought, is not in accord with orthodox Marxism. Engels warned that 
the establishment of a highly-developed industry within a backward state would 
demand such sacrifices of the people that any government attempting such a 
course would become isolated from the masses and would be incapable of building 
a genuine proletarian democracy. This prediction of Engels’ was fully realized 
in Stalin’s time. 

In order to appreciate the significance of Stalin’s rule, one should bear in 
mind the character of the NEP period. Then, the rule of terror had been con- 
siderably mitigated, and the way seemed open for a gradual democratization of 
the governmental system. This, however, was incompatible with the retention 
of economic and other power by the Communists: NEP was not merely a foreign 
body in the Soviet organism, but a cancer capable of destroying this organism. 
Stalin understood the danger and determined to remove it. A beginning was 
made simultaneously upon the country’s industrialization and the collectivization 
of agriculture. The purpose of industrialization was expressed in the slogan, “All 
for socialist accumulation and nothing for consumption.” The foreign currency 
required for the purchase of machinery abroad and the payment of salaries to 
foreign specialists was obtained by exporting foodstuffs and raw materials needed 
by the population at home. A heavy industry was developed, while light industry 
was ignored. This produced a shortage of goods that was aggravated by the 
inability of the economic system to cope with the problem of distribution. For 
its part, collectivization undermined agriculture and led to an acute shortage of 
produce. The forcible collectivization of an agriculture in which a hundred million 
peasants were engaged was indeed an incredible achievement, which would have 
been impossible without instituting a ubiquitous reign of terror and converting 
the Communist Party itself into an impersonal herd obedient to the leader’s will. 
Only an all-powerful dictator capable of gripping the Party in an iron vise could 
carry out such a measure. 


Thus, the weakening of the state’s functions that began under NEP gave way 
under Stalin to the most violent reaction in the opposite direction. Until his death, 
Stalin remained true to the theory, false from the Marxist point of view but 
necessary to his position, that the class struggle must be intensified even atter 
socialism had been built. Under Stalin, the proletarian state, instead of beginning 
to wither away, was turned into an all-powerful and bloody fetish. Such is the 
irony of history. The Soviet regime, so far from being a dictatorship of the 
majority over a negligible minority, was, on the contrary, a dictatorship of a tiny 
oligarchy over the masses of the people, and this necessitated a strengthening of 
the functions of the state as an oppressor of the majority, as the vehicle of organ- 
ized oppression. Hence, it was in the Soviet Union itself that the Marxist-Leninist 
idea of the state as a vehicle of organized oppression found its most complete 
expression, for there is little doubt that the more hostile a regime is to the people, 
the more it requires a system of oppression. Bearing in mind that what the 
Marxists mean by the “withering away” of the state is the diminishing exercise 
of its functions as an oppressor and the substitution of economic for purely 
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political functions, one may say, looking at the matter from the Marxist point of 
view, that in the USSR the state is not withering away and that consequently 
there is no progress toward Communism. Since, however, neither Marx nor any 
of his disciples ever gave a definite picture of a stateless society or indicated ways 
of attaining it, we may take the view that a diminution in the reign of terror 
signifies, not a withering away, but an improvement, of the state. However that 
may be, for the purposes of the present article, historiosophical arguments on 
the nature of the state are neither here not there: what is more to the point is the 
question whether the Stalinist age is continuing under Khrushchev, whether or 
not the Khrushchev regime is in a better position than its predecessors under 
Lenin and Stalin to reduce the state’s function as an oppressor of the population. 


Let us begin with the economy. What Khrushchev inherited from Stalin was 
an economy marked by a shortage of goods, a chronic crisis in food supplies and 
a consequently low living standard for the population. There is no denying that 
in the USSR there are now more goods on the market and the people are better 
fed. But it should not be forgotten that there were periods of respite under Stalin 
when these circumstances also applied. The same causes which made these periods 
of respite under Stalin temporary and in the long run unsatisfying continue to 
exist today: the masses of the population were exhausted by Stalin’s industrializa- 
tion, and they are being exhausted today by Khrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan. The 
sores of collectivization are still stubbornly refusing to heal. The wretched state 
of the country’s agriculture was described by Khrushchev himself before he had 
established his dictatorship, as were the shortcomings in the organization of 
industry and trade. Measures to correct the situation were taken, but they proved 
to be mere palliatives. The needs of the people are still not completely satisfied. 
The chronic crisis in supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials still makes itself felt 
even though the Soviet Union is now forty-three or more years old. The persistent 
desire of the ordinary Soviet citizen to make himself economically self-reliant— 
to be observed under Lenin and Stalin—is equally characteristic of the Khrushchev 
regime. Every Soviet worker is a petty entrepreneur ; every kolkhoznik is a land- 
owner in parvo. Many workers carry on a form of domestic industry, producing 
all kinds of household utensils for their own use; others trade. The lack of con- 
sumer goods has created a new occupation—that of making illicit purchases from 
foreigners at the entrances to Intourist hotels. Every means of avoiding work is 
exploited in order to take up something “on the side.” 


Such tendencies have assumed a scale which threatens the “construction of 
Communism,” and the authorities are taking determined measures to suppress 
them. The press, “public opinion,” and finally the courts have all been recruited 
in the campaign against “parasitism.” Some months ago, for example, a Kiev 
correspondent of Pravda reported: 





The show trial here of the speculator R. A. Raizman has been concluded... , 
It transpired during the proceedings that Raizman had tried many professions but 
had nowhere done any real work, as Soviet citizens work. In the end, he became a 
barber, worked fifteen days in the month, and the rest of the time lounged about 
in hotel foyers, collecting a variety of goods and chattels from foreign tourists, 
which he then resold. The court sentenced Raizman to six years’ deprivation of 
freedom and confiscation of his property.!® 


Such measures hardly suggest that the control functions of the state are 
withering away. In rural areas, the position is similar. Dissatisfied with his income 
from the collective farm, the kolkhoznik looks for means “on the side” to supple- 
ment it—above all, to his personal plot, which becomes progressively smaller as 
time goes by. But there are other sources of income, ranging from domestic 
handicrafts to petty trading. The fight to suppress these occupations has been 
proceeding for decades, but the Soviet press provides ample evidence that the 
fight is an inconclusive one. 

One of the most convincing indications that the government remains divorced 
from the people is provided by the recent juridical reform. Outwardly, this retorm 
would appear to have brought some improvement; sentences imposed outside 
the courts of law have been abolished, and the code of criminal procedure has 
been brought more into line with the interests of the defendant. The specitic 
organ of terror known as the ¢roika, or commission of three, has been abolished, 
and the freedom of the political police to decide the fate of offenders has been 
curtailed. But the principal instrument of punishment, the court, has remained 
almost untouched, since the arbitrary conduct of the regime is more easily dis- 
guised by means of court sentences than by decisions of other authorities. Under 
Stalin, the “speculator” Raizman would have been condemned to six years’ 
imprisonment by a /roika : today, he is sentenced by the court. Furthermore, the 
“reform” has extended the punitive functions of the state in the very field where 
these functions were supposed to disappear with particular rapidity—i.e., in the 
sphere of political crimes. The article in the new criminal code dealing with 
counterrevolutionary—now known as “state”—crimes refers to 


... betrayal of the homeland, i.e., acts deliberately committed by a citizen of the 
USSR to harm the state sovereignty, territorial inviolability or military might of 
the USSR, crossing over to the enemy’s side, espionage, betrayal of state and military 
secrets to a foreign state, flight across the frontier or refusal to return to the USSR 
from abroad, assisting a foreign state in activities hostile to the USSR, and also 
conspiracy with the object of seizing power... 


—which are declared punishable by 
... deprivation of freedom for a period from ten to fifteen years, together with 
confiscation of property, or the death penalty, together with confiscation of 
property.!6 


18 Pravda, September 14, 1960. 
16 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1960, No. 17, p. 14. 
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It will be noted that even flight across the Soviet border and refusal to return 
to Soviet territory are qualified as “betrayal of the homeland.” Clearly, the moral 
anc political unity on which the Soviet regime claims to be based can only be a 
fiction if the punishment of such offenses is considered necessary. 

All these factors combine to suggest that there is no qualitative difference 
between the Leninist, Stalinist and Khrushchev regimes. This, in turn, would 
indicate that the concepts “dictatorship of the proletariat,” “Soviet rule” and 
“socialist state,” as they are applied in practice, have lost their theoretical foun- 
dation. Communist ideology would appear to have little in common with the 
realities of life; indeed, it is itself the most convincing condemnation of the system 
existing today which calls itself Communist. 


The Fulfillment of Marxist Theory 


P. Kovalev 


It is customary in the Communist countries to say that the laws of Marxism- 
Leninism regarding social development are scientific laws which act with the 
same inexorableness as the laws of Nature. Kedrov, for example, observes: ““When 
they compare the laws of Nature with the laws of social development, the classics 
of Marxism-Leninism begin by noting their common traits—their objectivity, 
their independence of the human will and human consciousness, their cogniza- 
bility...” Critics of Marxism, on the other hand, reject such a comparison. The 
most generally cited example of the failure of Marx’ and Engels’ laws of social 
development to act like the laws of Nature is the principle of the “withering 
away” or “dying out” of the state, which has not yet proved effective in those 
states which have been building socialism and are now entering the period of 
the building of Communism. It is generally pointed out that in the states “‘ap- 
proaching Communism” all the marks of a strong and all-embracing state 
apparatus are present—an army, security organs, a single state bank, a state 
monopoly of industry and of domestic and foreign trade, a state system of lower 
and higher education, and state control of the press, science, literature and the 
arts. They point out that these features run counter to such statements by the 
founders of Marxism as that “in place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free development 
of cach is the condition of the free development of all.””? 


Most of the critics of Marxism take as the object of their attacks the famous 
qualitative leap “from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom,” predicted 
by Engels but so far not realized in the Communist states and, from all the evi- 
dence at hand, incapable of realization. The passage in which this phrase occurs 
is as follows: 


' Molodoi kommunist, 1954, No. 4, p. 42. 
* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Manifesto of the Communist Party,” Selected Works in Two 
Volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1951, p. 51. 





With the transfer of the means of production to public ownership, commodity 
production is done away with and with it the domination of products over pro- 
ducers. The anarchy reigning within the production of society is replaced by planned, 
deliberate organization. . .. The conditions of life constituting man’s environment, 
which hitherto dominated man, now fall under the domination and control of man, 
who now for the first time becomes the conscious, effective lord of Nature, since and 
insofar as he becomes the master of his own social relations. The laws governing 
his own social activity, which hitherto represented alien laws of Nature to which 
he was subordinate, are then applied by man in complete knowledge of what he is 
doing, and so are mastered by him. Man’s own social organization, which hitherto 
stood in relation to him as though granted by Nature and History, now becomes 
his own, free creation. The objective, alien powers that hitherto dominated history 
come under man’s own control. Only then will man make his own history in full 
consciousness of what he is doing, only then will the social causes which he sets in 
motion have the effects which he wishes in a preponderant and ever increasing 
degree. This is the leap of humanity from the realm of necessity into the realm of 
freedom.? 


This passage has its share of the magniloquent phrases, already hackneyed in 
Engels’ time, without which no Utopia could be pictured—man is represented as 
the “lord of Nature,” “‘master of his own social relations,” “maker of his own 
history”; but behind this idealistic picture, one may discern a harsh and fairly 
definite program of action. Lenin, the great pragmatist, was not satisfied with 
complacent predictions, but looked rather for indications to help formulate a 
plan of action. In the passage quoted, Engels gives a few such indications, the 
significance of which is clear: (1) “transfer of the means of production to public 
ownership,” i.e., the centralization of all capital and all means of production in 
the hands of a proletarian state; (2) “doing away with commodity production,” 
ie., destruction of the free market and establishment of a state monopoly for 
the distribution of goods; and (3) “replacement of anarchy by planned, deliberate 
organization,” i.e., the establishment of a planned economy. 


Although it is clear that some organization would be needed to draw up 
production plans and ensure their fulfillment, Engels gives no definite indication 
of the means and the persons to put into effect this basic three-point program. 
He merely says, “the conditions of life constituting man’s environment [r/z., the 
production and distribution of goods] will fall under the domination and control 
of man.” This is too broad a definition: it is not clear where the persons will be 
found endowed with the right to “dominate and control” or who will empower 
them to do so and see to it that their powers are properly exercised. Only one 
thing is clear—that in a socialist society, or, more precisely, an “association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for the free development 
of all,” there will be both domination and control. Lenin drew a practical con- 
clusion from this passage: “. . . the working out of correct tactical decisions has 

3 Friedrich Engels, Herrn Eugen Diibring’s Umwiilzung der Wissenschaft, 2nd ed., Géttingen— Zurich 
1886, pp. 270—71. 
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tremendous importance for a party which wishes to /ad the proletariat in the 
spirit of the consistent principles of Marxism, and not merely let itself be dragged 
along in the wake of events.”’4 


Immediately after his advent to power, Lenin made haste to establish these 
decisions in accordance with Engels’ prophesy. But from whom should he take 
his example? ““We do not wish to go back to premonopolistic capitalism. . . . For- 
ward via trusts and the rest and beyond them-—to socialism!” The model was 
found: no one could dominate and control better than monopolistic capital. 
Lenin, like Marx, believed that capitalism was tending toward the development 
of a planned economy: “. . . this tendency is quite clearly revealed under capital- 
ism und undoubtedly will be subject to further development and full completion 
under socialism.”> He was anxious to accelerate this tendency, to catch up with 
and overtake capitalism. Large banks were the apparatus which was needed for 
the realization of socialism and which could be taken over ready-made from 
capitalism. A single state bank with a branch in every vo/ost, in every factory, was, 
according to him, already nine tenths of the socialist apparatus. The banks, he 
thought, would greatly promote the process of concentrating and creating 
monopolies. They would simplify the distribution of resources in conformity 
with the “interests of large and especially the largest monopolistic capital.” In 
“Ten Theses of a Soviet Regime,” Lenin describes the task of a single state bank 
as being “‘to proceed unwaveringly to the conversion of banks into key points 
of public accounting under socialism”—public accounting, according to Lenin, 
being one of the forms of control mentioned vaguely by Engels. This note is 
given flesh and blood by Lenin in his “Fundamental Principles of Economic and 
in Particular Banking Policy,” where he carries Engels’ thought to a conclusion 


by calling for the nationalization of banks, the forcible uniting of the population 
in consumer cooperative societies, the energetic and immediate establishment 
of labor discipline among workers and peasants, and the merging of industry in 
a few very large enterprises. 


In Lenin’s time, modern large-scale industries existed only in capitalist 
countries, and it was necessary to take them as a model and surpass them. Would 
this be treason to Marx and Engels? Many Party members asked themselves this 
question in the first years of the Soviet regime. At the Fourteenth Party Congress, 
in 1925, Sokolnikov spoke with open dissatisfaction: 


Our foreign trade is being conducted as a state-capitalist enterprise. .. . Our 
domestic trading societies are also state-capitalist enterprises. And I am bound to say 
that the State bank is just as much a state-capitalist enterprise.... In our Soviet 
society, ... a monetary system has been adopted which is .mbued with the principles 
of a capitalist economy....Our entire economic system...is bound up with 
elements of a capitalist economy producing goods for the market.® 


* V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. IX, Moscow, 1947, p. 5. 
* Ibid., Vol. XX XI, 1950, p. 125. 
* Pravda, December 29, 1925. 





Sokolnikov paid for this protest against what he considered perversion of the 
principals of Marxism, for his interpretation of these principles was incorrect: 
the Communist Manifesto makes it clear that all capital and all instruments of 
production will be centralized in the hands of the proletarian state. Neither Marx 
nor Engels nor Lenin knew of any other way of centralizing all capital than through 
a state bank; neither Marx nor Engels ever implied that a state bank would 
necessarily be a bourgeois enterprise. Without such a bank, it would be impos- 
sible to carry out Engels’ three-point program: Lenin and his followers were, 
indeed, faithfully fulfilling Engels’ prophecy when they established “domination 
and control” in the form of a state banking monopoly. 


“A monopoly, once it is formed, ... will of absolute necessity penetrate all 
departments of public life, independently of the political structure,” said Lenin, 
rephrasing Marx. This is the justification for the project of compulsory consumer 
societies and the drastic measures for increasing labor discipline. ‘Capitalism 
achieved an unprecedented level of labor productivity. ... Communism is a 
higher labor productivity than the capitalist.”? Engels’ carefree Utopia, when it 
comes into contact with reality, assumes severe practical forms. The “makers of 
their own history” and the “masters of their own social relations” become 
involved in the coils of “domination and control.”” These “masters” are, collec- 
tively, the Party Central Committee. 


What is the essential feature of the new society? There must be no “exploita- 
tion of man by man,” which Marx condemns on ethical grounds. By extracting 
surplus value, he says, capital expropriates the workers, takes from them a 
portion of the material goods which they have produced. Consequently, in the 
name of justice the expropriators must be expropriated, the surplus value which 
capital has extorted must be returned to the worker. Such action must take place 
because, thanks to the evil of exploitation, there are antagonistic classes; their 
struggle is a struggle for the acquisition of surplus value; whoever acquires this 
surplus value rules, while those from whom it is taken become the underdogs. 
Consequently, from the moment when surplus value ceases to be taken away 
from anyone, classes will disappear and the existence of rulers and ruled will 
disappear: “...in place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free development of each 
is the condition of the free development of all.” 


This declaration, however, contains no practical instructions for the politician 
or the economist. Lenin had to know whether the production of surplus value 
would come to an end with the liquidation of the exploiting classes, whether the 
workers would have to cease producing surplus value and produce only what 
was necessary for supporting their existence and that of their families. Marx 
furnishes the reply to this question: “Doing away with the capitalist method of pro- 
duction will permit limiting the working day to essential labor . . . [but] essential 
labor must expand its framework.” Marx proposed that such expansion take place 


7 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXTX, 1950, p. 394. 
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in two directions: “On the one hand, the worker’s living conditions must become 
more affluent, his everyday requirements must expand.” The increase in “essential 
labor” which this implies does not fall under “domination and control,” it depends 
in large degree on the desire of the worker himself to produce more in order to 
live better. This is a noble desire, but not an economic postulate. “On the other 
hand,” says Marx, “it would be necessary to include in essential labor a part of 
the present surplus labor, namely that labor which is required for creating a 
communal reserve fund and a fund of accumulation.”* From this, Marx’s succes- 
sors drew the necessary conclusion: the accumulation of capital funds is essential 
to a Communist society. In his Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx again empha- 
sizes the inevitability of exacting surplus value in a Communist society as well as 
under a capitalist system: “A Communist society cannot return to the worker 
the full product of his labor: it necessarily carries out a number of deductions, 
for expanding production, for creating a reserve fund...” 

Thus, the appropriation of surplus value, i.e., exploitation in the sense in 
which the economist Marx understood it, was to be retained in a Communist 
society. It is, in fact, inevitable in any producing society by a law “acting with the 
inexorable force of a law of Nature,” and does not constitute the slightest depar- 
ture from the theories of Marxism. From a moral condemnation of exploitation 
as entailing the deprivation of surplus value, one cannot deduce that it can and 
must be stopped as an economic necessity. In a modern socialist society with a 
higher level of labor productivity than in a capitalist society, that portion of the 
full product which is not returned to the worker forms the capital fund. It is to 
dispose of this fund that the monopoly of a single bank is established in the 
worker’s state. Lenin was a true pupil of Marx. He cannot be accused of having 
put into effect the exploitation of “man by man”; man is exploited, not by man, 
but by “an apparatus of the type of the Supreme Council for the National Economy, 
which is destined to strengthen and develop, embracing in itself all the most 
important activities of organized society.”® 

But this apparatus appropriates surplus value, and the very process of appro- 
priating surplus value, according to Marx, provokes a struggle for disposal of this 
value, a struggle of classes. Classes cannot disappear so long as exploitation 
exists, say the people who see in Soviet practice a distortion of the teachings of 
Marx and Engels. 

Marx did, indeed, speak of the “building of a classless society,” but this 
unfortunate formula did not mean the conversion of society into an undifferen- 
tiated mass of individuals with no division of labor. Marx had in mind a society 
undisturbed by class conflicts, a society divided into “friendly” classes: “In a 
Soviet country, the exploiting classes are destroyed. A Soviet society is made up 
of friendly classes—workers and peasants, and also a new Soviet intelligentsia.” !® 

* As quoted in B. P. Vysheslavtsev, Krizis industrialnoi kultury: Marksizm, neosotsializm, neoliberalizm 
(The Crisis of an Industrial Culture: Marxism, Neosocialism, Neoliberalism), Chekhov Publishing 
House, New York, 1953, pp. 90—91. 


® Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 125. 
1° Kratky filosofsky slovar (Short Philosophical Dictionary), 4th ed., Moscow, 1954, p. 240. 





This statement by the Short Philosophical Dictionary does not constitute a deviation 
from the teachings of Marx and Engels. Marx taught that as long as deprivation 
of surplus value continues, classes will continue to exist, while Engels taught 
that classes arise “from imperfections in the division of labor.” In a socialist 
society, both exploitation and an imperfect division of labor still exist, and con- 
sequently there must also be classes. In the passage quoted above, Engels speaks 
of production, organization, domination, control, i.e., of differentiated human 
activity. A differentiation of activity must find its reflection in a differentiation of 
society, i.e., in the existence of classes due to “imperfections in the division of 
labor.” 

On class relations during the “imperfect” division of labor, neither Marx nor 
Engels said anything definite. These relations could not be formed on the basis 
of man’s becoming the “master of his own social relations.” They were formed 
in the process of “building socialism” in the manner determined by social func- 
tions in the “fatherland of the workers.” They were formed in a perfectly rational 
manner, as they had been formed for centuries, long before the proletarian state 
described in the Communist Manifesto, 


Two thousand years ago, Plato concluded that every human society is divided 
into three classes: teachers, rulers and feeders. Society has similarly become 
divided in the workers’ state: the function of the feeders, i.c., the economic 
function, is fulfilled by the workers, the peasants, the directors of trusts, factories 
and banks, and a large army of bureaucrats—the agents of socialized capital. The 
function of the rulers, the governmental function, is fulfilled by the Party 
bureaucracy, which relies, as does every type of regime, on the power of the 
army, the security forces, the militia, the courts, the prosecutors and the legis- 
lative institutions. The function of teachers and wise men is, naturally, fulfilled 
by those versed in Marxism-Leninism—the propagandists, agitators, publicists, 
artists, writers, painters and poets, working under the supervision of an army of 
editors. Such a division of labor is quite rational and if it is not yet perfected, 
that is because the complete division of labor is promised us only with the final 
building of Communism. Marx and Engels never claimed that a perfect division 
of labor would ensue immediately after the socialization of the means of pro- 
duction. On the contrary, in the passage cited above, Engels says clearly that the 
effects desired by man will be attained “in a preponderant and ever increasing 
degree,” i.e., that the ideal will only gradually be attained. 


The fact that the builders of Communism expend enormous effort in order 
to realize their ideals and make incredible sacrifices both in human life and in 
materials, despite the fact that according to the laws of Marxism this ideal will 
be achieved independently of the human will and the human consciousness, might 
seem to be clear proof of a distortion of the classic teachings. But the critics are 
also in error here. “Communism does not arise by itself, but is the result of the 
conscious activity of people, their purposeful efforts,” says Oleshchuk in Pro)/emy 
filosofii. The philosopher Kedrov seconds him: “The Soviet people, under the 
guidance of the Communist Party and the Soviet government, is building its 
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society consciously.””1 The point of these statements is taken from Engels. Man, 
he says, will master the laws governing his own social activity. The social struc- 
ture will become man’s own free creation. Man will make his own history in 
full consciousness of what he is doing. These statements can only be understood 
as implying a recognition of the role of will, consciousness and even completely 
arbitrary conduct on the rulers’ part during the building of Communism. Men 
consciously creating their own history can permit themselves not only the wilful 
interpretation of the “inexorable laws governing the development of society,” 
but the discovery of new laws, as in the case of Stalin, or even their renunciation, 
as occurred with the law of the “transition of an old quality to a new in the form 
of an explosion.” They may also commit large-scale crimes and there will be no 
one to judge them, since “they themselves make their history.” They may also 
declare that “one of the characteristics of the laws of society... is their limited 
duration.””!2 

It may thus be affirmed that, according to Engels, consciousness, will and 
arbitrary conduct are asserted in societies progressing toward Communism. When 
the state of the proletarians introduced a planned monopoly of economic activity, 
it was merely performing a first act of good will, which was inevitably followed 
by others. A total monopoly in the economic sphere could not avoid affecting 
other fields of human activity, for it is impossible to separate economic activity 
completely from the rest of human life. An economic monopoly inevitably 
influences all human activities. Control of production and distribution of the 
means of existence inevitably develops into control over human life in its entirety. 

\l! capital and all the instruments of production are centralized in the hands of 
the proletarian state,” and this in turn gives birth to a monopoly in matters of 
law, morals, art, science and religion. “A monopoly, once it is formed, . . . will 
of absolute necessity penetrate all departments of public life,” said Lenin. Such 
a monopoly knows no limits: “The sixth sense—the sense of constant concern 
for the cause of one’s state—will be just as necessary for us as the five physiological 
senses common to man.”!3 Under the socialist monopoly, man becomes an autom- 
aton, a cog in the machine of production. “Marxism indeed regards man as an 
element of production. ... Recognition of people as an element of production 
does not lower their dignity and does not restrict their freedom.” !4 

Passages such as these scarcely suggest that the “leap from the realm of ne- 
cessity into the realm of freedom” is approaching. But this does not mean, say 
the Communist theorists, that this leap will not take place in the future ; according 
to Lenin, it will mean “putting an end to the division of labor between people, 
the education and training of ‘all-rounders,’ people who can do everything. Com- 
munism is advancing toward this end and wi// reach it, but only in the course of 
many years.”?5 Here Lenin merely rephrases in his own words, the words of the 


'* Molodoi kommunist, 1954, No. 4, p. 51. 
‘: Kratky filosofsky slovar, p. 174. 

‘S Kommunist, 1960, No. 18, p. 25. 

" Tbid., p. 76. 

® Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 32. 





practical man, the romantic statements made by the Utopian Engels. According 
to Engels, in order to reach that point in the development of socialist society at 
which the leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom will take 
place, the following conditions must be met: (1) people must become the “con- 
scious, effective lords of Nature”; (2) “objective, alien powers” and the “laws 
governing man’s social activity” must be mastered and “come under man’s own 
control”; and (3) people must “make their own history in full consciousness of 
what they are doing.” Lenin translates Engels’ vague propositions into a language 
which everyone can understand: the Communists must train people who can 
“do everything.” Only such supermen will find it possible to “make their own 
history,” since to be able to do everything means to make history. Lenin, the 
great pragmatist, was speaking in all seriousness, not because he believed that 
this ideal could be attained, but because he, like his master, was interested in 
capturing the minds of the proletariat, whose saviors they had declared them- 
selves to be. Accordingly, the “leap” is set in some indefinite future. 

And so present-day Communism is working to produce the new type of man 
“capable of doing everything,” without whom it will be impossible to bring 
under control the “objective, alien powers that have hitherto dominated history.” 
The means of such education are many and varied. They are concentrated in the 
hands of the proletarian state: According to the Communists, the influence of the 
state and Party on each collective is an essential condition for its proper working, 
for all its activities, including the educational. But the most effective means of 
education remains coercion through the economic monopoly: “Until the highest 
phase of Communism arrives, socialists demand the strictest control on the part 
of society and on the part of the state over the degree of labor and the degree 
of consumption.”!6 Here Lenin prescribes a harsh training—that of rationing 
through restricted consumption. 

But is it not possible that the dream of persons “able to do everything” con- 
stitutes a breach of the directives issued by the founders of Communism? Ap- 
parently neither Engels nor Marx made mention of the need to develop a type 
of person knowing everything, without whom Communism cannot be built. 

In his labor theory of value, Marx admits no essential difference between the 
work of a common laborer and that of a scientist. He consciously avoids the 
expression “skilled labor,” referring to the idea it conveys as “more complex 
labor,” or “multiplied simple labor,” for he regarded all work as the expenditure 
of physical energy, as the “dissipation of human brain, muscles, nerves, hands, 
and so on.””!? Although Communist experience seems to have demonstrated the 
invalidity of this theory of Marx’s, it was retained by Stalin, who in Voprosy 
leninizma confined himself to condemning “leftist leveling.” He made use of it 
for propaganda purposes, knowing fully as well as Marx the tendency of the 
working masses to regard physical work as the only real form of labor. Marx's 
labor theory encourages this prejudiced view, which is cultivated in propagandist 


16 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXV, 1949, p. 441. 
17 As quoted in Vysheslavtsev, op. cit., p. 36. 
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literature in order to strengthen the hope of “liberated toilers” for a salutary 
change in the character of physical labor when it becomes an ability to do every- 
thing, even including control over the laws of social development. Just over a 
year ago, an article in Kommunist stated: 


Progress toward complete Communism . . . will take place via a change in the 
very character of physical labor. ... With the full flowering of people’s gifts and 
talents in all fields of physical and mental labor, these spheres of activity will no 
longer be restricted to a particular social stratum. All the members of a Communist 
society will be educated, intelligent, capable of performing both physical and mental 
work ., .38 


So did this semi-scientific theory of Marx’s find application. 


The vagueness of the predictions made by the founders of Marxism offers 
large possibilities for making practical use of them in politics. Lenin recognized 
this fact and taught his successors to deal skillfully with Marxist theory by 
pouncing upon interpretations which showed a lack of imagination or ingenuity: 


... Wwe are making Marxism one-sided, distorted, dead, we are depriving it of its 
living spirit, undermining its basic theoretical principles — the dialectic, the doctrine 
of the manifold development of history, with all its contradictions; we are under- 
mining its connection with the definite practical tasks of the epoch, which may 
change with every new turn in history.!® 


How was one to give new life to Engels’ utterances, couched as they are in 
a scholastic language which conceals Utopian absurdities behind dry abstractions? 
-By translating them into a language which the proletariat could understand, by 
finding in them “definite practical tasks of the epoch,” said Lenin. That is, by 
not being afraid of “contradictions” when applying them in practice, by acting 
in accordance with Engels’ advice to make one’s own history. 

One such “contradiction” which inescapably accompanies the building of 
Communism is the existence of monopolistic state capitalism in the “fatherland 
of the workers.” This anomaly is entirely consistent with Marx’s theory and is 
fully supported not only by theoretical literature but by the practice of the 
Soviet regime. 

Marx declared that surplus value is the pivot of every social system, that it 
determines its economic and political form. He expresses this view with particular 
clarity in the following passage from Das Kapital: 


The specific economic form in which the extortion of unremunerated surplus 
labor from the immediate producer takes place determines the mutual relations of 
mastery and subordination, in what way they emerge directly out of production 
itself, and in their turn react upon it and determine it. But on this is built the entire 
tructure of the social economic organization, which develops out of production 
‘elations, and together with this its specific political structure. That in which we 
have discovered the innermost secret and foundation of the entire social order and 


‘S Kommunist, 1960, No. 1, p. 62. 
‘* Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XVII, 1950, p. 20. 





therefore also of the political form of mastery and subordination—in other words, 
the form of the state—will in all cases be the direct relation of the owners of the 
means of production to the immediate producer.?¢ 


Since Marx speaks of “all cases,” his statement may be taken to cover the 
Soviet regime. The proletarian state has assumed all the functions of the former 
capitalists and entrepreneurs and consequently also the production relations which 
for centuries had existed between employer and employee. Moreover, these 
relations must correspond, not to the relations in a free capitalist economy, but 
to those under a total monopoly of socialized capital, where they must be partic- 
ularly antagonistic and irreconcilable. And this is true of Soviet practice. At the 
very beginning of the Soviet regime, these relations began to take shape in the 
classic form and Lenin, in Basic Principles of Economic Policy, demanded the 
application of harsh measures—“decisive and draconian”—with regard to the 
workers. He attacked, like any zealous employer, the “small handfuls, groups, 
strata of workers who stubbornly cling to the traditions of capitalism and con- 
tinue to regard the Soviet state as before: something for which to work as little 
and as badly as possible and from which to squeeze as much money as possible.”*! 
Lenin returned again and again to this question, intemperately demanding the 
“defeat” of “these relics of capitalist society, this human scum, these hopelessly 
rotten and dying members, this contagion, plague, ulcer, left to socialism as a 
heritage from capitalism.”?? And he applies these epithets to precisely those 
people whom it was his mission to make happy. He seems to forget that he had 
inherited from capitalism not merely the relations of worker to employer but the 
entire system, which he had adopted and developed to an unprecedented degree 
of perfection and on an unprecedented scale. He did not wish to go “back to 
premonopolistic capital,” while a monopolistic system of production inevitably 
leads to a corresponding reaction on the part of the “immediate producers,” 
which is quite in line with the teachings of Marx. 


Stalin was faced with the same problem when he introduced his merciless 
laws on labor discipline, and Khrushchev followed in his footsteps when he 
declared at a plenary session of the Party Central Committee, “We must root out 
the evil of parasitism, an indifferent attitude to work, a private-owner psychol- 
ogy.” All this would seem to be opposed to that glowing sense of well-being 
anticipated by Marx and Engels, but, as already pointed out, the prophecies of 
both were very cautious: they gave no hint of the moment when the ideal which 
they were depicting might be expected to become reality. The case of the “father- 
land of the workers” is no exception, but confirms the rule. The apparent alarm 
on the part of the leaders of the proletariat at the negligent attitude of the workers 
to their work is merely a propaganda trick by means of which the monopolist 
entrepreneur, appearing under the anonymous guise of “proletarian state,” drains 
off the “unpaid surplus labor.” They remain true to the teachings of Marx and 


20 As quoted in Vysheslavtsev, op. cit., p. 81. 
21 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXVIII, 1950, p. 79. 
22 Jbid., Vol. XXVI, 1952, p. 371. 
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Engels, knowing as they do that there can be no other type of relation until there 
comes the “leap into the realm of freedom,” which will occur “only after many 
years.” 

Thus, in spite of the apparent failure of the Soviet regime to adhere faithfully 
to the teachings of Marx and Engels—the “leap into the realm of freedom” has 
not taken place, surplus value continues to be extracted from labor, society con- 
tinues to be divided into classes, there are Utopian dreams of creating a “new 
man,” arbitrary rule prevails and the workers fail to recognize the proletarian 
state as their own-, all this is the inevitable result of attempting to realize the 
Communist Utopia in practice, of faithfully carrying out the prediction contained 
in the Communist Manifesto, that all capital and all instruments of production 
will be centralized in the hands of the proletarian state. 





Indians and the Soviet Union 


HERMAN AKHMINOV 


In November—December 1960, Mr. Akhminov visited India to establish personal 
contact with readers of Institute publications. The state of Soviet studies in India is a 
question of importance for the West, while Mr. Akhminov’s impressions on the subject 
may also be of interest for readers in India. 


Although during the seven weeks he spent in India the author was able to 
meet and talk to more than 120 persons occupying a variety of positions in a 
dozen important cities, it was impossible in such a short time to gauge the aiti- 
tude of a nation of 400 million people to such a complex phenomenon as Com- 
munism or even just to the USSR. It should therefore be emphasized from the 
outset that any conclusions drawn from this visit are bound to suffer from being 
largely based upon personal, and consequently subjective, impressions. 


First, it should be pointed out that in the whole of the Indian subcontinent 
there is no organization engaged specifically in the study of the USSR. Even 
such bodies as the Indian Council for World Affairs or the Indian School of 
International Studies have no section devoted to the USSR. According to Dr. 
Appodorai and Dr. Poplai, who are in charge of these institutions, there are plans 
for setting up such sections, but they still await implementation. 


Second, study of the Russian language is still at an elementary stage. During 
his visit, the author met only one Indian who addressed him in Russian. It 
transpired in the course of conversation that this gentleman had learned Russian 
on his own and that he entertained rather pro-Communist views, although he 
could not have been described as a Communist. 


Since one can therefore scarcely speak of any specific Soviet studies in India, 
one has to consider the level of knowledge, whether general or individual, con- 
cerning the Soviet Union. In the absence of any academic body to supply in- 
formation on the USSR, the main source is the press. Another source is Soviet 
and other Communist propaganda, which, according to objective observers, is 
conducted on an extensive scale and supplies India with literature in many of 
the languages spoken there. This ranges from academic literature on all aspects 
of Tsarist Russia, the USSR and Indo-Soviet relations past and present, to 
pamphlets dealing with all kinds of topical matters. It is, of course, difficult to 
gauge the effectiveness of such propaganda, but Soviet literature in English may 
be found at all bookstores and kiosks and, in the opinion of anti-Communist 
circles, profits from the sale of such literature constitute one of the main sources 
of finance for the Communist Party of India. 
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It would appear that the non-Communist Indian press not infrequently makes 
use of Soviet sources when dealing with the situation in the USSR. The present 
writer, for example, saw an issue of a daily paper in which an entire page was 
given over to describing the progress of Soviet science: this was based exclusively 
upon material provided by Soviet authors. 

A third source of information on the USSR and Communism may be found 
in the work of organizations connected directly or indirectly with the Indian 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, which conducts a herculean struggle against 
the effects of Communist propaganda, since the resources at its disposal are out 
of all proportion to those of its opponents. 

It might therefore be thought that most Indians are either ignorant of the 
Soviet world or influenced by Soviet propaganda, which is clearly the most 
powerful source of information. In fact, however, such a conclusion would be 
rash, if not downright incorrect. Paradoxical as it may seem, the inadequate 
organization of Soviet studies as such does not appear to prevent educated 
individuals from acquiring a knowledge of the USSR and of Communism in 
general which compares favorably, to say the least, with that of their European 
counterparts. Almost all the questions put to the author in the course of private 
conversation or public discussion were of a high standard and sometimes con- 
cerned matters that would, one might think, have interested only the specialist. 
Having learned that the author had taken part in the Soviet occupation of Estonia 
in 1940, the deputy chief editor of a Bombay newspaper asked for details of the 
campaign. A senior official in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs asked how the 
writer had managed to escape compulsory repatriation from Germany in 1945. 
There were frequent questions on the internal organization of collective farms, 
relations between the various Soviet nationalities, the extent to which legislative 
representation in the USSR corresponds to the national composition of the 
population, whether military units are formed on a nationality basis or, if not, 
whether language difficulties occur. 

It was also pleasing to note that discussion of the lectures was on a very 
businesslike level. Whereas in Europe participants in discussion try all too often 
to voice their own opinions, the Indian audiences made a great effort to subject 
the author’s views to critical analysis without launching out on a separate lecture 
of their own. In the course of seven lectures, there was only one occasion on 
which an attempt was made to turn the conversation to general themes only 
indirectly linked with the subject of the lecture. It should be mentioned that most 
of the objections raised were based on a knowledge of the subject in hand and 
not on general principles of sociology. 

The question naturally arises as to how this discrepancy can exist between 
the totally inadequate facilities for Indians to study the USSR and the fact that 
the level of knowledge of many educated Indians is as high as, if not higher than, 
that of non-specialists in Europe. First, it should be acknowledged that the 
author was able to converse only with people who had a fairly fluent knowledge 
of English, so that the above observations do not apply necessarily to the Indian 
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population as a whole. Second, general sociology is widely studied in India, 
twenty of the thirty-four universities in the country including the subject in their 
curricula and nine of these granting it the status of an independent science. 
Similarly, the study of political sciences is well developed. Of course, a general 
study of sociology or political science cannot take the place of a specific study 
of the Soviet Union, but at least it provides a suitable basis for correct under- 
standing of press reports on the Soviet Union. Third, the Indians have their 
own particular approach to Communism and the Soviet Union, which is worth 
examining. The Soviet Union does not present a direct threat to India, partic- 
ularly since, in the view of the author’s informants, Communism in India pri- 
marily owes its existence to the internal, economic state of the country and not 
to Soviet influence. On the other hand, the Soviet Union is a highly-developed 
land whose example may be utilized better than that of any other state in resolving 
India’s own economic problems. Sixty or seventy years ago, the Soviet Union 
was at much the same stage of development as India is today. Illiteracy, rural 
overpopulation, the swift growth of the cities and its attendant problems, and 
above all the need for rapid industrialization are the problems which India must 
now solve, and it is only natural that her people should take a particular interest 
in Soviet experience of dealing with similar problems. From the questions put 
to him, the author gained the impression that the people he spoke with felt it 
important to learn how specific problems are handled in the USSR. 


Another factor determining Indian interest in Communism is the conflict 
with Red China, which involves both practical and emotional considerations. 
On the one hand, Chinese pressure on India’s northern borders is an indisputable 
fact, which even Indian Communists have admitted. On the other, the Sino- 
Indian dispute is clearly of a purely national nature. As a journalist remarked to 
the author: ““We like Russians and we hate the Chinese, but in neither case because 
they are Communists.” 

In evaluating the nature of Sino-Indian relations, it should be borne in mind 
that, although emotional antipathy aroused by the actions of the Chinese Com- 
munists prompts some Indians to take an anti-Chinese stand, India needs peace 
in order to complete her program of industrialization within the framework of 
a democratic regime. Indians are, therefore, forced to restrain their feelings in 
order to avoid an open conflict. On the other hand, they must be always on the 
alert for anything that might create incidents on their northern frontier. Naturally, 
both these factors call for the greatest objectivity in assessing the situation, an 
objectivity which, despite frequent purely emotional attacks against China, is 
one of the most significant features of the Indian approach to Communism. 

It is characteristic, for instance, that even the Russian-speaking Indian with 
Communist leanings whom the author met had no illusions about this political 
method of overcoming backwardness. He stated quite frankly: “It may well be 
worth sacrificing a quarter of the population in order to ensure the progress of 
the country.” In other words, he was sufficiently well acquainted with Soviet 
history to be able to judge the qualities and faults of Soviet methods. 
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The final question that arises in analyzing the Indian attitude to Communism 
is that of the effectiveness of Soviet propaganda. In answering this question, it 
is first necessary to correct a European misconception of India and the policy 
of its government. In Western Europe, the view is often expressed that the 
Indians are “maneuvering” between East and West in order to get the best of 
both worlds, and are making larger concessions to the Soviet Union than are 
justified. It may be true to say that the Indians are endeavoring to obtain the 
greatest benefits from both sides,but it is only fair to point out that, in Indian 
eyes, it is not India that is “maneuvering” between East and West, but the latter 
who are “maneuvering” around India, trying to inveigle her into their respective 
folds. The Indians are merely exploiting the situation to their own advantage, 

Neither the Soviet Union nor the West will ever succeed in buying India, not 
only because she is not for sale, but simply because even the most magnanimous 
aid from without can provide no more than a fraction of what India needs. The 
overwhelming proportion of India’s requirements are being covered now, and 
will continue to be in the future, by the efforts of her own people—what has been 
and will be created in India or what can be bought abroad for money which the 
country earns from exports. 

Europeans, and perhaps Americans too, should take a more balanced view of 
Soviet attempts to bring India under its influence. The fact that Khrushchev has 
received a warm welcome in India does not mean that that country will become a 
Soviet satellite, nor does the construction of a steelworks by Soviet specialists sig- 
nify her economic enslavement. Sooner or later, the Soviet specialists will depart, 
but the plant will remain. Such is the reasoning of the Indians, and there could be no 
objection to it were there not another side to the problem—the extent of the 
Communist danger within India itself. This problem is primarily linked with the 
successful implementation of India’s reconstruction program, and only second- 
arily with Soviet propaganda and Communist influence from without. However, 
after numerous conversations and discussions with members of the Indian 
intelligentsia, the author came to the conclusion that a really objective study of 
the Soviet Union could play no small part in the development of India. As already 
stated, the Indians’ interest in the Soviet Union is primarily dictated by a desire 
to become familiar with any experience which they can utilize in the reconstruc- 
tion of their country. Quite naturally, the Soviets exploit this interest, substituting 
propaganda for the real information that the Indians seek. In this way, they hope 
to increase the number of people who, like the student mentioned above, con- 
sider it worth while to make the sacrifices which Communism demands in order 
to change the country’s level of economic development, as was done in Russia. 
From this it emerges that what India needs is not anti-Soviet propaganda, but 
opportunities for making an objective study of the Soviet Union. Help given 
to India to achieve this end may well bear far more fruit than any amount of 
anti-Soviet demagoguery. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Agricultural Problems in the Communist Bloc 


The plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee held in January 
of this year declared in its final resolution that the present level and rate of 
growth in agricultural production, particularly in the output of stockfarming 
products, was unsatisfactory. At about the same time, Communist China an- 
nounced that Chinese agriculture had been unable to fulfill its plan for 1960.* 
The chronic difficulties encountered by Poland and Eastern Germany in ensuring 
food supplies are well known. At the Fifth Plenary Session of the Polish Central 
Committee, Gomulka openly stated that his country’s agriculture was not 
satisfying the needs of the population and that this made necessary the import 
of considerable quantities of grain and fodder. In 1959-60, Poland was obliged 
to accept United States credits amounting to 103,300,000 dollars for the purchase 
of grain: in 1960 alone, 600,000 tons costing 41,500,000 dollars were purchased.' 
Poland has always been an exporter of meat; nevertheless, in 1960 she purchased 
three million marks’ worth of meat products from Western Germany.® Hungary 
had to import potatoes in 1959 and grain in 1960.6 Like Poland, Bulgaria has 
bought American grain: 200,000 tons in 1959 and 150,000 tons in 1960.7 

These figures are enough to give an idea of the general output crisis which 
is besetting agriculture in the Eastern bloc. In China, this crisis appears to be 
particularly acute: one has only to bear in mind the large- -scale purchases of 
Canadian grain and the mobilization of the country’s inner forces in an eflort 
to stem the crisis. 

In February 1961, Canadian Minister of Agriculture Hamilton announced 
that in the course of this year Canada will supply Communist China with 750,000 
tons of wheat and 260,000 tons of barley, amounting in value to 60,000,000 
dollars. This is particularly remarkable in view of the fact that Communist 
China has hitherto for the most part imported industrial products and paid for 
them with agricultural produce. The Chinese Communist Minister of Agriculture, 
Liao Lu-yen, stated in 1960: “In 1959, China’s total exports were almost four 
times as great as in 1950. More than 70 percent of the goods exported were 
agricultural produce or processed agricultural products.”’® 

1 TASS, January 18, 1961. 

2 Népszabadsag, Budapest, January 25, 1961. 

3 [bid., July 23, 1960. 

* Tbid., March 4, 1960. 

5 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, January 26, 1961. 

® Népszabadsag, March 15, 1960, and January 3, 1961. 

7 Radio Sofia, October 13, 1960. 


8 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, February 4—5, 1961. 
® Peking Review, 1960, No. 37. 
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It is fairly clear from what Liao Lu-yen says that the primitive level of China’s 
agriculture is hindering her industrialization. There are other reasons for this 
as well as the fact that with agriculture at its present level an increase in exports 
is scarcely possible. In the same article, Liao Lu-yen writes: 


Only a steady growth in grain production will make it possible to extend the 
area under industrial crops and gradually remove the contradictions obtaining 
between the planting of grain and industrial crops. . .. With our country’s industry 
at its present level, there is no difficulty, for example, in building yearly ten or more 
textile plants with 100,000 spindles each. [But] providing the raw materials required 
each year by these ten plants . . . will be no easy task. 


In Communist countries, it is usual for the interests of industrial production 
to be placed before those of food production. In this case, however, even though 
it is clear that the further development of China’s textile industry depends upon 
an inerease in the areas planted under cotton, Liao Lu-yen asserts: “It would 
be wrong to extend the areas under industrial crops at the expense of food crops 
before we have achieved an appreciable increase in grain production.” 


In doing so, Liao Lu-yen draws attention to a fact that is of particular impor- 
tance in assessing the present position of China’s economy. It is not only that the 
country’s industrialization is threatened by the inability of agriculture to furnish 
adequate quantities of cotton and other industrial raw materials: there is the 
danger of famine. According to Liao Lu-yen, the subsistence of a people is on 
the whole assured when grain production is on the increase. Finding a satisfactory 
solution to this problem presents tremendous difficulties. The Chinese Com- 
munists themselves make infinitesimal claims for the mechanization of their 
country’s agriculture: Liao Lu-yen puts the degree of mechanization in 1959 at 
only 5 percent. 


During the ten years 1959-69, China’s grain output is to be doubled. The 
inability of industry to ensure an adequate degree of agricultural mechanization 
and supply the necessary quantities of artificial fertilizers within this period 
unaided is beyond question. Despite any claims to the contrary, the output 
per capita of China’s main industries is still far behind that of the Comecon 
countries : 


Per Capita Output in 1959 
Electricity Coal Petroleum Steel 
—_—_———————_ (Kilograms) 

616.0 285.0 

453.0 

185.0 

211.0 

177.1 

77.7 

29.5 


12.2 
SOURCE: Népszabadsdy, Budapest, January 7, 1961. 





It is evident that without large imports of machinery Communist China can 
scarcely carry through the modernization of her agriculture in ten years. Since 
the Comecon countries themselves must apply considerable effort to modernize 
their own agricultural equipment, it is also doubtful whether they can do much 
to help China rapidly out of her agricultural crisis. 

While Communist statesmen often boast of achievements in industrialization, 
they mention those in agriculture much more rarely. At the Twenty-First Party 
Congress, Khrushchev said that the per capita output of America’s agriculture 
was still 40 percent higher than that of the USSR.!° This solitary indication, 
itself probably an embellishment of the true state of affairs, by no means describes 
the full extent of the backwardness of Soviet agriculture, which even so strives 
to provide a model for the other countries of the Eastern bloc. Even Communist 
statistics make it clear how unjustified such a claim to leadership is: 


Average Yields per Hectare of Selected Crops 
(Metric Tons) 


WHEAT 





1958 1959 1955 1957 

Albania . ’ 0.98 — 0.91 0.91 
Bulgaria 7d R 1.61 1.73 1.03 0.97 
Czechoslovakia 4 : 1.83 2.28 1.89 1 83 
, ; 1.57 1.72 1.41 1.47 

Hungary : . 1.25 1.70 1.21 1.16 
Eastern Germany : j 3.10 — 2.18 2.03 
Rumania : . 0.98 — 1.06 0.98 
1.62* — — —_ 


POTATOES — —_————— SUGAR BEET ——— 
1957 1958 1959 1955 1957 1958 


Albania A 8.72 6.02 _- 19.79 17.87 13.04 

Bulgaria ‘ 9.37 6.52 10.20 13.33 23.57 14.42 

Czechoslovakia : 13.94 10.91 - 28.51 29.83 29.91 - 
12.80 18.66 22.55 23.57 15.90 

Hungary 8.98 19.74 22.20 19.00 21.85 

Eastern Germany 3 : . — 26.59 29.52 31.27 

— 13.80 15.55 12.24 

— 17.63 18.82 21.80 


Rumania 


* Winter wheat. 
SOURCE: Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, June 1960, p. 642. 


These data, published by the Hungarian state office of statistics, acquire 
added interest in that Soviet statistics mostly deal only with grain in general, 
thus greatly obscuring the true situation. Moreover, even the figures just quoted 
present the USSR in a favorable light since they give no information on the 
average Soviet yields of rye and mention only the winter wheat crop. For all 
other countries, they give the average for winter and spring crops, and even so 
the USSR comes sixth, with only Rumania and Albania behind. Nowhere does 
the USSR occupy either first or second place: these are taken by Eastern Germany 


10 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 
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and Czechoslovakia, which had laid the foundations of their relatively advanced 
agriculture before they had come within the orbit of the Eastern bloc. 


If China is to modernize her agriculture with the aid of the Comecon countries, 
the latter will hardly be able within the foreseeable future to bring their own 
agricultural production up to the level of Western Europe. Even the targets 
for mechanization and application of artificial manure planned to be reached 
by these countries in 1965 are lower than the level attained by Western Germany 
in 1957-58. The following tables show the extent to which agriculture in the 
astern bloc countries is being neglected in favor of industrialization. 


Hectares of Agricultural Land per Tractor 

1949 1957 1965* 

711 291 117 

Czechoslovakia 102 36 
Eastern Germany .... 150 -= 

219 93 

257 123 

262 --- 

413 100 

Western Germany.... 14 — 


Application per Hectare of Artificial Manure 
(Kilograms) 
1957-58 1965* 
77.9 
183.2 
212.0 
60.0 
134.0 
Rumania A _ 
Western Germany ... ’ ~ 
* Planned figures. 


SOURCES: Maly Rocznik Statystyczny (Small Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, 1960; United Nations Economic Survey of Europe in 1956, 
va, 1957, Chapter Il; Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter III, p. 37; Scénteia, Bucharest, May 19, 


It was not until after Stalin’s death, at the Twentieth Party Congress, that 
the stagnation of Soviet agriculture was first admitted. In 1913, Russia’s output 
of grain was 80,100,000 tons; in 1953, it was 82,500,000 tons. This growth in 
production was far behind the increase in the country’s population. After 1953, 
a certain increase in agricultural production took place: in 1956, grain output 
rose to 127,800,000 tons. There followed another setback similar to the one 
last year which led to the stormy plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
in January 1961: in 1957, grain output amounted to 104,800,000 tons; in 1958, 
a record year, to 139,400,000 tons; in 1959, to 124,800,000 tons; and in 1960, 
to 133,200,000 tons. The planned figure for 1960 was 152,300,000 tons."* During 


1 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy Jeninizma (Questions of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, pp. 542 and 
701; 1958 Economic Survey of Europe, United Nations, Geneva, 1959, chap. 1, p. 21; Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, Vol. XII, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, No. 1, p. 13; TASS, January 21, 1960, and January 25, 


1961. 
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the last five years, therefore, the average annual grain output of the USSR was 
126,000,000 tons—i.e., less than the level reached in 1956. This hardly answers 
to the Soviet plan of overtaking the United States. According to Communist 
sources, United States production of wheat and corn (in some cases the yearly 
average) in selected years between 1934 and 1958 was as follows: 


1934—38 1948—50 1958 
SOWN AREA (Hectares): 
28,300,000 21,600,000 
34,000,000 29,700,000 


30,960,000 39,800,000 
53,070,000 83,840,000 96,520,000 


SOURCE: Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, February 1960, 


In the record year 1958, the USSR produced 16,700,000 tons of corn from a 
sown area of 8,100,000 hectares, and 76,600,000 tons of wheat from a sown arca 
of 66,600,000 hectares.!? In that year, therefore, the area sown to wheat in the 
United States was only 32.43 percent of that in the USSR, but its production 
was 51.96 percent of the Soviet figure. For corn, the area sown in the USSR 
was 27.27 percent of that in the United States, but production was only 17.30 
percent of the American figure. 

The production of grain is not the only source of anxiety for those concerned 
with Soviet agricultural yields: state purchases of grain fell sharply in 1960, as 
the following table will show: 

Total Grain Output State Purchases 
Tons Percent of Total 


31,100,000 37.7 
54,100,000 42.3 
35,400,000 33.8 
57,200,000 41.0 
56,800,000 45.5 
46,700,000 35.1 
= SOURCES: 1958 Economie Survey of Europe, United Nations, Geneva, 1959, Chapter I, p. 21; TASS, January 21, 1960, and January 25, 
Khrushchev also announced that the results of cattle raising in 1960 fell short 
of those envisaged by the Seven-Year-Plan.!* At the end of 1957, the USSR pos- 
sessed 66,800,000 head of cattle, including 31,400,000 cows.34 According to the 
Seven-Year Plan, it should have 109,000,000 head of cattle, including 49,000,000 
cows, by 1965.15 The following table, showing the actual numbers of cattle 
at the end of each of the last four years, makes it clear that during the remaining 
years of the Seven-Year Plan a much higher average annual rate of increase must 
be attained if the 1965 target is to be reached: 


12 Biuletyh statystyczny, Warsaw, 1959, No. 12. 

13 TASS, January 20, 1961. 

14 Vesinik statistiki, 1958, No. 4, p. 93. 

18 Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. III, p. 43. 
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Numbers of Cattle in the USSR, 1957—60 
(As of December 31) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
66,800,000 70,842,000 74,200,000 75,800,000 
31,400,000 33,298,000 33,900,000 34,800,000 

SOURCES: Vestnik statistiki, 1958, No. 4, p. 93; Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter III, 
p. 43; Pranda, January 26, 1961, 

The plenary session of the Party Central Committee held in January of this 
year revealed a large number of reasons for the stagnation in agriculture. We will 
quote here only those that were most frequently mentioned. Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR D. S. Polyansky stated: 


In most areas of the RSFSR, a scientific system of agricultural management had 
been elaborated. Unfortunately, however, the necessary measures remained only 
too often paper recommendations. ... From year to year, new technical equipment 
is supplied to rural areas; the level of technical supplies to agriculture is constantly 
improving. This is a fact familiar to everyone. Nevertheless, the production of 
machines and equipment for the kolkhozes and sovkhozes still fails to satisfy the 
growing requirements of arable farming and livestock raising. ... The number of 
cattle is increasing, but the mechanization of farms is still at a low level.'® 


First Secretary of the Kazakhstan Party Central Committee D. A. Kunaev 
declared: 

One of the worst bottlenecks in the development of livestock raising is the 
shortage of accommodation for animals and poultry. ... This year, over six million 
head of productive livestock were left without accommodation for the winter . . . 

In many sovkhozes in the virgin lands, there was a shortage of housing, schools, 
hospitals, clubs, children’s institutions, dining rooms and stores. All this seriously 
affects the assignment of permanent cadres and the production activity of the 
sovkhozes. 

Our requirements in mineral fertilizers are only half satisfied. ... The cost of 
production is high. In 1960, as a result, the cost of producing one centner [100 
kilograms] of grain was 45.83 rubles, instead of 39.59 rubles.!7 


None of these reports named the “socialist” transformation of agriculture 
as one of the causes of the present situation, but occasional reports filter through 
the Iron Curtain to show that the kolkhoznik reacts very unfavorably to the 
tendency in the USSR, sometimes overt, sometimes disguised, to bring the 
country’s entire agriculture under direct state control. In an open letter to 
Khrushchev, the chairman of the “Lenin” Kolkhoz, in the Ukrainian village of 
Sulimovka, wrote: 

In our neighborhood, the “Stalin” Kolkhoz, in the village of Sesenkov, was 
made into a sovkhoz. An excessive quantity of machinery was allocated to it. If one 
compares this sovkhoz with our kolkhoz with regard to equipment, it appears as 
though we were living in another country.'* 


* Pravda, January 12, 1961. 
” Ibid. 
'S Selskaya zhizn, December 13, 1960. 





These lines go to the root of the matter: agriculture is to be completel; 
“socialized,” i.e., brought under state control through the establishment of 
new sovkhozes. Not only the statistics quoted above covering the development of 
state purchases of grain, but these lines also show that the Soviet government’s 
agrarian policy is meeting passive resistance. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain 
the failure of the policy of favoring the sovkhozes to bear any especial fruit. 
The virgin lands of Kazakhstan are the strongholds of “sovkhozization”: 
nevertheless, it is Kazakhstan’s output that tends most to bring down the average 
figures for the country’s grain yields. The cultivation of the virgin lands in this 
region is Khrushchev’s own project, which he looks on with a jealous eye: but 
its results are disastrous. The following table shows the grain yields during the 
last five yea s in the USSR and its chief agricultural regions and the averag: 
yield per hectare: 


Total Grain Yield 
(Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
127,600,000 105,000,000 141,200,000 124,800,000 133,200,000 
72,000,000 59,200,000 79,000,000 —-68,800,000 + ~—=_78, 600,000 
23,800,000 10,600,000 22,000,000 18,800,000 — 
23,800,000 26,300,000 31,300,000 27,800,000 26,700,000 


Yield per Hectare 
(Kilograms) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
840 1,130 1,000* - 
800 1,070 980 1,060 
Kazakhstan.... 1,060 460 950 900* 840 
1,480 1,710 1,500* 1,570 


* Estimated figure. 
SOURCES: Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p. 9; Pravda, January 12, 1961. 


The low average yield per unit area in Kazakhstan and other problems of 
Soviet agriculture become the more threatening in view of the fact that the Euro- 
pean satellites are encountering similar difficulties. In 1960, only Czechoslovakia, 
after a considerable period of setbacks, was able to report an overfulfillment 
of her agricultural plan, thereby increasing the total volume of her agricultural 
output for the year by 7 percent above that for the preceding year, that of her 
crop production by 12 percent and livestock products by 1.2 percent.!* The 
significance of this success, however, appears less when one bears in mind 
that this was the first year in which her agriculture had surpassed the prewar 
level to any appreciable extent. The following table shows the course of this 
development expressed in terms of 1953: 


19 Aufbau und Frieden, Prague, January 3, 1961, and February 9, 1961. 
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Agricultural Output in Czechoslovakia, 1936—60 
(1953 = 100) 
1936 1948 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Stock Raising.... 108.7 84.7 133.9 133.9 137.1 138.8 
Arable Farming.. 125.0 86.0 96.6 100.9 96.4 108.0 
Total Output ... 113.6 85.5 110.3 113.7 112.1 120.0 


SOURCES: Axfbau und Frieden, Prague, January 3 and February 9, 1961; Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest, May 1960. 


It will be seen that the increase in livestock products/was accompanied by 
a fall in the output of arable farming, which has so far failed to reach its prewar 
level. Even the output of meat and dairy products, however, is not yet meeting 
the population’s requirements: in 1960, 14.7 percent of the meat and 18.4 percent 
of the butter consumed, i.e., 107,560 and 14,600 tons respectively, was imported 
from abroad.?° 

The state office for statistics of Eastern Germany has reported an increase 
in the yield per hectare of bread grains during 1960 and a fall in that of fodder 
crops. State purchases of fat stock went up by 10.5 percent, but the annual plan 
for milk production was not fulfilled.*" 

Last year saw the completion of Poland’s five-year plan. On February 9, 
1961, Radio Warsaw reported that the agricultural plan for 1960 had been over- 
fulfilled by 1.8 percent, while that for the five-year period had been fulfilled to 
the extent of only 97.3 percent. 

The situation in those satellites-Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania—which 
have been given especial agricultural responsibilities within the framework of 
Comecon is of particular interest. The central organ of the Hungarian Communist 
Party published a report on the results of the three-year plan 1958-60 which 
contains much information on the mechanization of the country’s agriculture 
but has little definite to say on the level of output.*? Shortly afterward, the same 
paper reported Kadar as stating that the country’s total agricultural output 
during the three-year plan had increased by 11.5 percent over that of the previous 
three years, whereas an increase of 12 percent had been planned.** On the previous 
occasion, the paper had stated that the output of beef in 1958—60 was 16 percent 
and of pork 15 percent greater than in the previous three years. Data published 
by the United Nations, however, would seem to contradict this: 


Harvest Results in Hungary, 1957-59 
(Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 

Wheat and Rye 2,450,000 1,860,000 2,350,000 
Barley 740,000 1,090,000 
190,000 260,000 

2,830,000 3,550,000 

2,070,000 2,810,000 


OURCE: Economie Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p. 11. 


*° Praéce, Prague, December 15, 1960. 
"| Stiddeutsche Zeitung, February 9, 1961. 
*2 Népszabadsag, January 29, 1961. 

** Ibid., February 5, 1961. 





Livestock Numbers in Hungary, 1954-58 


1954—58 Average March 1, 1958 


25,500,000** 
* As of October 15, 1957. 

** Estimated figure. 

SOURCE: Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter III, p. 43. 

In 1960, the output of bread grains fell to 2,120,000 tons.*4 As the table shows, 
the numbers of cattle and pigs fell in 1958 below their previous average leveis. 
In 1959-60, the number of pigs fell by 2.6 percent and that of cattle by 1.7 percent 
below the 1958 level.?5 Thus, an increase of 11—12 percent in Hungary’s total 
agricultural production in 1958-60 would seem to be impossible. 


While the Hungarian Communists attempt to disguise the stagnation of 


their country’s agriculture by making slight adjustments to their statistics, their 
Bulgarian comrades show a preference for glowing promises. In January 1959, 
First Secretary of the Bulgarian Party Central Committee Todor Zhivkoy 
promised to treble his country’s agricultural output in two years;?® two years 
later, he announced that the Third Five-Year Plan (1958-62) had been fulfilled 
in three years.2? In a speech before the Bulgarian National Assembly, State 


Planning Commission Chairman Stanko Todorov stated that by the end of 


1960 Bulgaria had reached the level which, according to the directives of the 
Seventh Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, was supposed to be attained 
in 1962.28 The following tables, which are partly taken from official Communist 


sources, hardly bear out these statements. Not only did production fail to reach 
all the targets laid down in the plan for 1960; in respect of some important items, 
it was lower than in the preceding year. 


Actual and Planned Output of Certain Crops in Bulgaria, 1959-61 


(Tons) 


1960 1960 
Planned Actual 


2,818,000 2,455,000 

2,334,000 

65,000 

65,000 

1,620,000 

585,000 

fo ee 620,000 


SOURCES: Economic Survey of eA in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter Il, p. 11; Rabotnichesko delo, Sotia, 
December 22, 1959, and December 17, 


Ibid., January 3, 1961. 
25 Jbid., December 9, 1960. 
26 TASS, January 19, 1959. 
2? Népszabadsag, December 21, 1960. 
28 Rabotinichesko delo, Sofia, December 17, 1960. 
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The state of stock raising in Bulgaria is no better. Although Bulgaria suffered 
scarcely any damage during the last war, many branches of the stock raising 
industry have failed to reach their prewar level: 


Numbers of Livestock in Bulgaria, 1939-61 
January 1 January 1 January 1 1961 
1939 1959 1960 1961 (Plan) 
1,532,000 1,356,000 1,284,000 1,536,000 1,670,000 
509,000 530,000 580,000 
8,769,000 8,901,000 9,200,000 
2,265,000 2,448,000 2,400,000 
12,233,000 15,236,000 21,669,000 21,500,000 20,000,000 
SOURCES: Annuaire statistique bulgare, Sofia, 1956, p. 49; Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, January 26, 1960, and December 17, 1960. 


As for Rumania, First Secretary of the Party Politburo Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 
Dej announced at a plenary session of the Central Committee the draft plan for 
the country’s economy in 1961 and mentioned some production figures for the 
previous year. He stated that in 1960 the wheat harvest had amounted to 3,960,000 
tons and the corn yield to between 5,100,000 and 5,600,000 tons.** These figures 
imply a certain drop in the production of these crops, as the following table 
shows: 

Wheat and Corn Harvest in Rumania, 1957—60 
(Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
3,700,000 2,910,000 4,000,000 3,960,000 
3,660,000 5,700,000 5,100,000—5,600,000 
SOURCES: Economic Survey of Exrope in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p. 11; Scénteia, Bucharest, November 1, 


On the same occasion, Gheorghiu-Dej stated that in the first nine months 
of 1960 the number of cows on state and collective farms had increased by 21,000 
and 100,000 respectively. It is difficult to draw any substantial conclusion from 
these data, since they ignore the situation on the personal plots of collective 
farmers, even though in all the Comecon countries, including the USSR, these 
personal plots are of great importance with respect to stockraising. One may 
only conclude that Gheorghiu-Dej’s reserve on the subject of the personal 
plots was due to a desire to conceal the true situation. 


* 


Vrom this brief survey of some of the more important features of the agri- 
cultural situation in the Eastern bloc countries, it becomes clear that agriculture 
has become one of the chief problems with which the governments of these 
countries are confronted. The investment and price policies pursued by these 
governments display features which are consistent with this view and which 
furnish increasing justification for the assumption that the principle of giving 
priority to heavy industry is no longer so sacred as it was in Stalin’s time. Certain 


° Scinteia, Bucharest, November 1, 1960. 





statesmen in the Communist countries appear to recognize that industrialization 
must suffer if the supply of foodstuffs is constantly bedeviled by a crisis which 
threatens to become chronic. It is true that since 1953 the USSR has been con- 
sistently seeking a way to promote agriculture without prejudicing industriali- 
zation, but this compromise policy has not succeeded in solving the prolonged 
agricultural crisis of the Soviet bloc. Other attempts have also been made to 
find a solution without specifically abandoning the principle of priority for heavy 
industry. On February 20, 1957, for example, the USSR concluded an agreement 
with Bulgaria under which Bulgaria undertook to deliver larger quantities of 
such labor-consuming types of produce as tobacco, fresh vegetables and fruit, 
including grapes. To assist her in this, the USSR granted Bulgaria a credit of 
200,000,000 rubles and undertook to increase her deliveries of wheat in order 
that Bulgaria might concentrate upon what might be called large-scale truck 
gardening.®® In August 1960, North Viet-Nam received a Soviet credit of 
350,000,000 rubles for the purpose of promoting agricultural schemes from 
which the produce will go primarily to the USSR.*! 

Such credits contradict the principle of giving priority to heavy industry, 
even though in theory this principle is of primary importance even for the 
satellites today. But reality cannot indefinitely give way to dogma. On January 
6, 1961, Khrushchev delivered a long speech before a joint meeting of Party 
organizations from the Higher Party School, the Academy of Social Sciences 
and the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. In this speech, which even in the Soviet 
bloc was not published until over two weeks after the event and which did 
not receive the attention it deserved in the non-Communist world, Khrushchev 
not only dealt with problems of world politics but also had something to say 
about domestic problems, including agriculture. He declared: 


But obviously we are not now going to carry the policy of developing ferrous 
metallurgy to extremes. Clearly, we shall divert a part of capital investment to 
agriculture and light industry. Communism cannot be built by offering only machi- 
nery, ferrous and non-ferrous metals. People must be able to eat well and dress well, 
have somewhere to live and other material and cultural amenities.** 


The diversion of capital investments from heavy industry to agriculture 
and light industry is a proposal which previously could hardly have been imagined 
as coming from one of the Soviet leaders. Remarkably enough, this piece of 
“revisionism” did not provoke a protest from the Chinese “dogmatists.”” On 
the contrary, they speak in strikingly similar terms. The final resolution adopted 
by the plenary session of the Chinese Party Central Committee in January of 
this year declared, for example: 


The entire nation must concentrate its efforts upon consolidating the agricultural 
front; we must regard agriculture as the foundation of the national economy.** 


30 Radio Sofia, February 20, 1957. 
Novoe vremya, 1960, No. 34, p. 4. 
Pravda, January 25, 1961. 
Neépszabadsag, January 24, 1961. 





Kadar also hastened to confirm Khrushchev’s theses. Addressing a meeting 
of collective farmers on February 4, 1961, he said: 


While our industrial output increased by 40 percent within three years, agri- 
cultural production rose by no more than 11.5 percent. To every intelligent person 
who knows this it is clear what should be done. We must ensure a more rapid in- 
crease in our agricultural output. However many machines we may manufacture, 
no one wants to eat a goulash made from cogwheels . . .34 


It is, of course, possible that this new line is due, not only to difficulties in 
ensuring adequate food supplies, but also to far-reaching changes that are taking 
place in the military strategy of the atomic age. It should not be forgotten that 
the principle of giving priority to heavy industry was always associated with 
the problem of defense. Although even the atomic age cannot dispense with 
heavy industry, consumer goods and foodstuffs, in the presence of the mutual 
atomic deterrent, can also become useful weapons. The pressure to improve 
the living standard of the Soviet population is not the only reason why Khrush- 
chev is recommending a more favorable treatment of the needs of agriculture. 
He is well aware that in an age when the hungry populations of the less developed 
countries are continually acquiring greater importance in world politics, food 
reserves may well serve as a means of Communist expansion. At the agricultural 
conference held in Moscow on February 2—3, 1960, he declared: 


We now possess everything necessary in order to create such an abundance of 
agricultural products in our countries as will not only satisfy domestic requirements 
but also make it possible to constantly extend the economic influence of socialism 
beyond the borders of our system.*® 


For the present, therefore, the Eastern bloc is in the grips of a prolonged 
agricultural crisis. The Communist leaders are attempting to overcome this 
crisis and to turn agriculture into a weapon of Communism. Whether the revision 
of Communist theory which this requires will in fact be undertaken is a question 
which only the Twenty-Second Soviet Party Congress can decide. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


“* Jbid., February 5, 1961. 
°° Neues Deutschland, Berlin, April 1, 1960. 





Agriculture 


The Consumer and Soviet Agriculture 


The plenary sessions of the Central Committee held in December 1959 and 
January 1961 to review the achievements of agriculture during the previous 
season present a noteworthy contrast in atmosphere. The former occasion was 
marked by a distinct note of optimism. Although in many respects both pro- 
duction and state purchases were lower than they had been in the record year 
of 1958, the cotton and grape harvests and also state purchases of meat and 
dairy products had reached unprecedented levels. Even the failure of the harvest 
in Kazakhstan did not succeed in obscuring the effect produced by announce- 
ments of achievements in other fields. 


Events took a surprising turn, however, at the plenary session convened on 
January 10, 1961, following its postponement from the previous December. By 
that time, the results of the 1960 harvest were more or less assessed and, despite 
earlier fears that the session would be faced with the unenviable task of explaining 
away some disastrous failures in agriculture, it transpired that, so far as deliveries 
to the state were concerned, the figures for agricultural production, with the 
exception of cotton, were up on those for the previous year. The following table 
gives the figures for state purchases of major items of agricultural production in 
1959 and 1960: 


1960 
Grain (Tons) ..... éneeun 46,700,000 
Sugar Beet (Tons) 48,400,000 
Cotton (Tons) .......... 4,400,000 
Sunflower Seed (Tons).... 2,300,000 
Potatoes (Tons) 7,100,000 
Vegetables (Tons) ....... 5,100,000 
Meat (Live Weight, Tons). 7,900,000 
er 26,300,000 
Eggs (Millions) ....... ae 6,500 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961. 


It might appear that these results too justified a certain optimism regarding the 
state of Soviet agriculture. Nevertheless, the plenary session was made the occasion 
for severe criticism of the entire Soviet agricultural system. The speeches of all 
high officials from the individual republics and, in particular, those of Khrushchev 
were so critical that, despite the shining example of agricultural shock workers 
who had set up new records, the general picture of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union was far from attractive. Failures in agricultural production inevitably 
entailed failure to meet the requirements of the population. At the plenary session, 
leaders of the two largest republics, the RSFSR and the Ukraine, D. S. Polyansky 
and N. V. Podgorny, both admitted breakdowns in the supply of meat and dairy 
products: 
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Despite the fact that 16 percent more meat and meat products, 10 percent more 
milk and dairy products and 8 percent more eggs were sold to the population [of 
the RSFSR] in 1960 than in 1959, in a number of cities and workers’ settlements 
there are breakdowns in the supply to the public of meat, milk and butter, the 
demand for which has risen substantially of late. 

In 1960, more livestock products were sold to the population of the [Ukrainian] 
republic through state and cooperative trade than in 1958 and 1959. Nevertheless, 
in a number of towns there were breakdowns in the supply of meat and dairy 
products.? 


At an agricultural conference held in Voronezh on February 11, Khrushchev 
struck out at low grain yields: “Can a leader really be content with a yield of 
700-800, or even, say, 1100 kilograms per hectare? How do you think you can 
attain Communism on a crop like that? After all, under Communism you cannot 
hand out milk by the teaspoon.” 


The Central Statistical Authority’s report on fulfillment of the 1960 state 
plan drily states: “Although output and purchases of agricultural products were 
much higher than in 1953, the increased demand for meat, milk, buéter and certain 
other foodstuffs is not being fully met.” 


The same applies to cereal products, as some figures relating to state pur- 
chases of grain will show. At the Central Committee plenary session in January 
of this year, Khrushchev stated that, according to estimates of the State Planning 
Commission and the State Committee for Grain Products, an annual crop of 
68,800,000 tons of grain would have to be reached in the next few years if the 
country’s requirements were to be fully met. 5 Comparing this figure, which was 
also given in the resolution adopted by the Central Committee on January 18,° 
with the actual level of state purchases of grain achieved during the last few years, 
we find that, so far at least, state purchases of grain have come no nearer than 
about 11,900,000 tons short of this figure. As we have seen, the actual figure in 
1960 was 46,700,000 tons ; in 1958, it was 56,870,000 tons; while the average 
annual figure for the two five-year periods 1949-53 and 1954—58 was respec- 
tively 36,380,000 and 43,570,000 tons.” During the latter five-year period, there- 
fore, the actual level of state purchases of grain was some 25,230,000 tons below 
the figure given by Khrushchev. This is only one million tons below the total 
yield from the forty-one million hectares of virgin land that were brought under 
cultivation in 1954—60. From this it would follow that, unless there is an in- 
crease in the average yield per unit area of land sown to cereal crops, as many 
hectares again of virgin land will have to be brought under the plow in order 


1 Pravda, January 12, 1961. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Jbid., February 19, 1961. 

* Tbid., January 26, 1961. 

5 Ibid., January 21, 1961. 

® Ibid., January 20, 1961. 

* Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1959; A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 323. 





to satisfy the country’s grain requirements, particularly if one takes into account 
the possibility of exporting a certain quantity of grain and building up reserves. 

How is it then that, despite the considerable rise in agricultural production 
shown by official figures, the situation as regards getting supplies to the public 
remains as critical as ever, with agriculture continuing to be the most serious 
bottleneck in the Soviet economy? 

Doubts as to the accuracy of Soviet statistics have assailed students of the 
Soviet economy for many years. Now, however, the resolution of the Central 
Committee plenary session of January 18 has provided confirmation of these 
suspicions. A passage in it states: “There are even leaders who... take the 
criminal course of deceiving the state, who permit window-dressing, padding of 
figures and other anti-state actions.”’® Of course, there is no telling just how many 
such “leaders” there are or how extensive their “padding of figures” is, i.e., to what 
extent the real state of the Soviet economy is distorted by deliberate falsification 
of statistics for the purpose of obtaining higher figures of plan fulfillment. But 
the fact remains that such distortions are being practiced, the tendency is toward 
exaggeration, and the shortages of agricultural products discussed at the plenary 
session andj reported by the Censral Statistical Authority are mainly due to the 
simple fact that the products in question never actually existed. 


Apart from this, however, there are other reasons for the shortage of agri- 
cultural produce, particularly of meat and animal products for sale. The basic 
fault is to be found, not so much in the actual volume of production, as in the 
way this production is distributed. Let us first examine the livestock industry. What 
proportion of the output of animal products is accounted for by the state and 
collective farms on the one hand, and what by the private plots of collective 
farmers and workers? The following table gives some idea of the situation: 


Output of Livestock Products 


TOTAL OUTPUT 
195 ) 
8,900,000 
62,000,000 
355,500 
25,200 


Meat and Animal Fats (Slaughter Weight, Tons) ... 
tg eee bitatetasdntanntieKeen 
Wool (Tons) 

Eggs (Millions) 


OUTPUT FROM STATE AND COLLECTIVE FARMS 


Meat and Animal Fats (Slaughter Weight, Tons) ... 2,500,000 3,300,000 4,200,000 
Milk (Tons) 26,700,000 30,500,000 
Wool (Tons) 250,000 275,900 
Eggs (Millions) 3,300 4,300 


SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki, 1960, No. 1, p. 95. 


This clearly proves that the socialized sector is the main contributor only in 
wool production, accounting for nearly 80 percent of the total output. On the 


8 Pravda, January 20, 1961. 
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other hand, more than half the meat, animal fats and milk, and more than 80 percent 
of the eggs were provided by the collective farmers from their private plots, by 
those workers who are still able to keep a cow or a few pigs, and by the few 
remaining private holdings. 

The second table shows the contributions made by collective and state farms, 
on the one hand, and other agricultural producers, on the other, to state purchases : 


State Purchases of Livestock Products 
TOTAL PURCHASES 
1959 
Meat (Live Weight, Tons) 7,600,000 
Milk and Milk Products (Tons) 25,000,000 
Eggs (Millions) 5,600 


Meat (Live Weight, Tons) 4,700,000 6,300,000 

Milk and Miik Products (Tons) 19,800,000 22,900,000 

Eggs (Millions) : 2,600 3,500 
SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki, 1960, No. 1, p. 96. 


This shows that collective and state farms account for 80 percent or more of 
state purchases of meat and milk. With eggs the situation is rather different, some 40 
percent being provided in 1959 by the private farming sector. In his speech at the 
December 1959 plenary session of the Central Committee, Khrushchev, stressing 
the increased contribution made by the socialized sector of agriculture to state 
purchases, said: 

This is a great triumph for the socialist economy. You know, comrades, not 
so long ago a large proportion of milk and meat was supplied by the collective 
farmers from their personal plots. This was a very disagreeable phenomon for our 
socialist sector, providing the enemies of socialism with an excuse for all kinds 
of fabrications against the socialist system of agriculture. But now we have achieved 
a completely new situation. The socialist sector has become the principal... 
supplier of meat and milk to the towns. The collective and state farms are satisfying 
the country’s requirements of meat and milk. And this, comrades, is of great political 
significance.® 


But do the state purchases really satisfy the country’s requirements of livestock 
products? State purchases account for less than half the total output of livestock 
products, as can be seen from the following table: 


State Purchases as Percentage of Total Output 
1953 1958 1959 


NOTE: This table is based on the figures in the previous two tables. Slaughter weight of livestock is taken as half the life weight 
The sbove figures are necessarily only approximate, 


® Ibid., December 29, 1959. 





After completion of state purchases, the producers were thus left in 1959 with 
56 percent of all the meat, 60 percent of all the milk and 77 percent of all the eggs 
produced. The chief beneficiaries were the collective farmers, who with their de- 
pendents numbered some 65.5 million, or 31.4 percent of the Soviet population.'® 
Workers on the state farms would not benefit in the same way, since, as a rule, the 
state farms are obliged to deliver their entire production to the state. Part of the 
remainder, it is true, would have reached the urban population through other 
channels, in particular collective farm trading, but the latter’s contribution to 
public food supplies at present amounts to less than 20 percent of overall food 
sales (18.2 percent in 1957, 17.3 percent in 1958 and 14.7 percent in 1959),!* so 
that it would not substantially alter the situation. In other words, nearly one 
third of the population consumes over half of the entire livestock production. 
This would seem to indicate that the majority of the population—workers 
dependent on state-run shops for their supplies—must be experiencing a shortage 
of these products. 

The official explanation for the admitted breakdowns and shortages, chiefly 
of meat, butter and milk, is that, with the rise in the standard of living and the 
growth of the city population, the demand for more nutritious and expensive foods 
is increasing more rapidly than production. At the January session, Khrushchev 
said that according to a survey of the family budgets of industrial workers the 
consumption of meat per head of the population had risen between 1953 and 1959 
from 38 to 54 kilograms, that of butter from 4.7 to 6.4 kilograms and that of milk 
and other milk products (excluding butter) from 88 to 154 kilograms.!? These 
figures represent increases of 42, 35 and 74 percent respectively. However, as 
we have already seen, it is claimed that state purchases of meat and milk and milk 
products rose in the same period by 111 and 109 percent respectively, so that, 
if the official figures are to be believed, it is nonsense to speak of demand’s 
outstripping supply. 

Some of the breakdowns (but not the shortages) in the supply of products 
may be ascribed to deficiencies in the organization of Soviet retail trade, which 
often result in an excess of certain goods in one place while the same goods are 
unobtainable elsewhere. Nevertheless, although the Soviet press is full of com- 
plaints on this score, inadequate production remains the principal source of the 
Soviet consumer’s woes. The one recent resolution of the Central Committee 
and the government which concerns distribution rather than production, that 
calling for improved marketing of the surplus agricultural produce of collective 
farms and farmers,!* has a particular purpose. While it is claimed that its object 
is to eliminate waste of time and labor by collective farmers, who sometimes travel 
long distances to sell their surplus produce, and to alleviate local shortages by 
better distribution, it is in fact intended primarily as a check on the additional 
income earned by collective farmers in this way. The resolution entrusts 

10 Vesinik statistiki, 1960, No. 12, p. 3. 

11 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1959 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, p. 636. 


12 Pravda, January 21, 1961. 
13 Jbid., January 26, 1961. 
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consumers’ cooperatives with the purchase of these surpluses and their sale both on 
the local market and in other areas “at prices prevailing on the local markets. 
The consumers’ cooperatives as envisaged by the resolution are intended to take 
the place of the collective farmers’ private enterprise. Whether this system, which 
is just as bureaucratic as the rest of the Soviet trade organization, will succeed 
in coping with the task, time alone will show. B. Glevinshy 


” 


Military Affairs 


Man’s First Flight into Space 


On April 12, 1961, Y. A. Gagarin, a pilot of the Soviet Air Force, completed 
a Hight in orbit round the earth aboard the space ship “Vostok” and landed safely. 
The flight lasted 89.1 minutes; with the time required for taking off and landing, 
108 minutes. The clearest indication of the significance of this event—man’s first 
penetration into space—was the worldwide reaction that it provoked. This 
reaction Was spontaneous and unanimous, and bore no relation to mankind’s 
division into races, nations, states, ideological or political groups. For a moment, 
the human race had been made aware of its unity in face of the universe, had been 
filled with admiration for this feat of human skill and for the courage of the first 
space traveler. 

The technical aspect alone of this achievement is remarkable. During his 
flight, Major Gagarin was in two-way communication with the earth, being able 
both to send and to receive messages by radio. A television camera mounted in 
the “Vostok” made it possible to observe the pilot from the earth. His pulse, 
breathing and body temperature were registered and transmitted by telemetric 
instruments. Flying at a speed of 27,000 kilometers per hour round the earth at 
a height of 181-327 kilometers,! Gagarin experienced within the space of an hour 
and a half not only loss of gravity but a rapid succession of night and day. Over 
the Pacific Ocean, he crossed the date line and found himself in the previous 
night, that of April 11-12; having thus transported himself, so to speak, from 
today into yesterday, he then returned to today. 

In a few lines, the newspaper Miinchner Merkur summed up the situation as 
tollows. Under the heading ““A New Epoch,” it said: 


Fifty years ago, on April 12, 1911, the Frenchman Pierre Prier flew from London 
to Paris. To do this in his airplane, he needed 4 hours 8 minutes. The astronaut 
Gagarin has now flown round the earth in 89 minutes. His space ship was the latest 
of ninety-three which since October 4, 1957, had been launched, in the East or in the 
West, either into an orbit round the earth or into interplanetary space. Fifty-eight 
of these ventures were successful, 35 failures.? 


? Tzvestia, April 25, 1961. 
* Miinchner Merkur, April 13, 1961, p. 2. 





These lines are interesting as showing the impulse to reckon up the total of 
human efforts leading up to this first human flight on the threshold of space 
without distinguishing between those made in the East or the West. For a 
moment, at least, the feverish race for rocket armaments and the competition to 
see who should be the first to make this achievement were forgotten. 

From this point of view, it seems relatively unimportant that the figures 
given by the Miinchner Merkur may not be quite accurate. The possibility of 
inaccuracy is due to the fact that a certain number of unsuccessful ventures, 
including perhaps loss of human life, may have been concealed by the Soviet 
authorities. In this connection, we may ignore as unproven earlier Western 
reports of attempts to launch manned earth satellites in 1958 and 1959. A more 
reliable indication is provided by official Soviet announcements of the deaths of 
Colonel General Pavlovsky, Deputy Chief of the General Staff (reported in 
Pravda on October 24, 1960), and of Chief Marshal of the Artillery Nedelin, 
commander in chief of the Soviet rocket forces (reported three days later). In 
both cases, the deaths were described as having taken place in an air accident 
during the performance of military duties. These reports lend credence to rumors 
penetrating to the West about a large-scale disaster involving many victims 
among those present at the unsuccessful launching of a space ship. The truth of 
these rumors seems all the more probable in view of the fact that the disaster is 
supposed to have occurred when Khrushchev was visiting the United States to 
attend the United Nations General Assembly and that the rocket demonstration 
which usually accompanies Khrushchev’s departures on important trips abroad 
was delayed. At all events, these losses of life fade into the background with the 
news of Gagarin’s brilliant success aboard the “Vostok,” which may be said to 
have been achieved at not too great a price. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt that the feeling of pride which seized the 
whole of humanity will be shortlived, for this first human flight into space is a 
result of a race between the two most powerful states on our planet to develop 
rocket weapons capable of carrying the deadliest possible charges of nuclear 
explosives. The “Vostok” was, to a certain extent, only a by-product of this race, 
just as all the Soviet “Sputniks” and “Luniks” and all the American “Explorers” 
and “Pioneers” that appeared after October 4, 1957, had been in their turn. These 
developments will inevitably have their political repercussions, of which some 
idea may be derived from the different reactions among thinking men in America 
to the launching of the first Soviet sputnik in October 1957. This event demon- 
strated then, just as Gagarin’s feat has done today, that the United States was 
lagging behind in the development of powerful rockets. In response to the alarm 
that had seized many people in the United States, George F. Kennan wrote: 

To my own countrymen who have often asked me where best to apply the hand 
to counter the Soviet threat, I have . . . had to reply: to our American failings—to the 
things we are ashamed of in our own eyes: to the racial problem, to the conditions 
in our big cities, to the education and environment of our young people, to the 
growing gap between specialized knowledge and popular understanding. ... ! 
should like to add that these are problems which are not going to be solved by 
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anything we or anyone else does in the stratosphere. If solutions are to be found for 
them, it will be right here on this familiar earth, in the dealings among men and in the 
moral struggles of the individual. If one had to choose between launching satellites 
and continuing to give attention to these more homely problems, I should say a 
hundred times the latter, for unless we make progress in them, no satellite will ever 
save us. Whether we win against the Russians is primarily a question of whether we 
win against ourselves. 

Replying to this view, Henry A. Kissinger observed: 

But the times do not permit of such absolute distinctions. The free world does 
not have the choice between improving itself or dealing with the Soviet menace. Its 
problem is precisely that it must improve while protecting itself against the danger 
of aggression or subversion. Force by itself will not supply an answer to the challenge 
of the future; it offers the possibility that there wi// be a future. . . 

A problem may be ultimately spiritual, while being immediately political or 
military or economic. If we insist on moral perfection before we act, we shall achieve 
neither perfection nor action. . .4 


The response of the United States to the launching of the first Soviet sputnik 
amounted, virtually, to an acceptance of Kissinger’s point of view: every effort 
must be made to catch up with the USSR in this field. The dilemma presented 
in the two passages just quoted is just as acute today, after Gagarin’s flight, as it 
was when they were written. During the last three-and-a-half years, the United 
States has been gradually eliminating its lag in rocket development, but now the 
USSR has carried the race into another sphere, that of outer space. There can be 
little doubt that, even under President Kennedy’s administration, the United 
States will be obliged to intensify yet further her rocket development, since the 
statements made by Soviet leaders make it clear that they intend to exploit their 
latest success for political ends. A statement issued by the Party Central Committee, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Soviet government, for example, 
declares: 


The first man to penetrate space is a Soviet man, a citizen of the USSR. ... In 
this feat . . . are embodied the genius of the Soviet people, the might of socialism. ... 
This new era in the progressive development of humanity has been opened by our 
country, the country of victorious socialism. 


Three-quarters of the statement is couched in similar terms, and only the last 
twenty lines or so speak of the achievement as one of humanity as a whole and 
refer to the Soviet leaders’ readiness to place these victories over the universe “at 
the service of all nations, in the name of progress, happiness and human welfare 
on earth.” Wherein the Soviet concept of “human welfare, progress and happi- 
ness” lies may be seen from the speech delivered by Khrushchev during the 
celebrations of Gagarin’s feat in Moscow: 


* As quoted in Henry A. Kissinger, “Missiles and the Western Alliance,” Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April 1958, p. 399. 

* Tbid., pp. 399-400. 

* Pravda, April 13, 1961. 





In this victory lies a fresh triumph of Lenin’s ideas, a confirmation of the truth 
of Marxist-Leninist teaching. ... This feat signifies a new stride forward by our 
country in its steady advance to Communism. ... The progress of the nations to 
Communism, men’s noble aspiration to this great end, cannot be minimized or 
halted. This movement has acquired a tremendous, an irresistible momentum, and 
there are no obstacles that can stop this great process of human development. . . . Our 
country is now the first to have created a satellite ship, the first to have invaded 
space. Is this not the most vivid demonstration of the genuine freedom of the freest 
of free peoples in the world—the Soviet people?® 


In spite of all the talk of peace and the need for disarmament, Khrushchey 
proceeded to speak of the way in which the flight of the ““Vostok” would enhance 
the position of the USSR. “Space flight,” he said, “conceals broad possibilities 
for defense.”? All these political and military interpretations of the significance 
of space flight will inevitably oblige the United States to redouble her efforts in 
the cosmic race, regardless of whether, at its present stage of development, this 
race has any practical importance from the military point of view. The United 
States’ response is predetermined by the law that every action has an equal and 
opposite reaction. 


It may therefore be assumed that the first important military and political 
consequence of the latest Soviet success in space flight will be an intensification of 
the rocket armaments race in both the USA and the USSR, despite the undoubted 
desire of both these countries to reduce the burden of military expenditure. 
This, in its turn, cannot but lead to further difficulties in the present negotiations 
for nuclear disarmament, which from the start have not held out much promise 
of a successful conclusion. 


The question naturally arises: did the Soviet leaders take this inevitable 
consequence into account, and did they desire it? The first part of this question 
cannot be answered unless one takes the view that the Communist leaders are in 
a position to foresee everything, while the second part can be answered quite 
definitely: the Soviet leaders cannot have wished for an intensification of the 
atomic armaments race, preoccupied as they are by a number of economic prob- 
lems arising from the demands made on them both from without—their ally China 
and their satellites—and from within—by the Soviet population. The undesirable 
consequences for the Soviets of their own successes are an expression of the law 
governing the development of a process which may be termed the “world military 
revolution”—i.e., the process of mastering new forms of energy and new means 
of harnessing this energy for military purposes—a process which insists upon its 
own development until all possible roads have been explored. If we compare the 
course of development of political and social revolutions, on the one hand, with 
that of technical revolutions on the other—e.g., the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—, we find that while there have been periods 
of respite and even retrogression in the former type of revolution, they have 


® Tbid., April 14, 1961. 
? Ibid. See also Bulletin, 1960, No. 12, p. 35. 
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never existed in the latter type, particularly when it was a question of delaying 
or promoting an already advanced process of mastering some new form of mili- 
tary potential. It is possible to halt a military revolution and abandon the successes 
it has already achieved only when the whole of humanity categorically renounces 
all forms of warfare as a means of attaining political ends. But in his speech of 
January 6, 1961, to the Party élite in Moscow, Khrushchev made it clear that the 
Communist leaders reject, not war in general as a political means, but only certain 
forms—total atomic war and limited wars in which tactical nuclear weapons are 
employed—while as for local rebellions and “wars of national liberation,” Com- 
munist parties throughout the world are required to assume the leadership of 
these forms of political activity that are both desirable and necessary for 
Communism.® 

Thus, the first human flight on the threshold of space will serve to intensity 
the rocket armaments race, notwithstanding all the dreams that have been enter- 
tained of reducing the burden and removing the danger which it brings with it. 
This first manned space flight brings out the paradox that while man is con- 
quering the forces of Nature and is approaching the moment when he can invade 
space, the power to control events on earth, events which are all too prone to go 
against his own desires, is slipping from his hands. 

\nother result of Gagarin’s feat is that it opens up new perspectives in the 
sphere of military technology and consequently in that of military strategy. It is, 
in fact, an important stage in the present “military revolution,” the significance 
of which is best appreciated if one considers the part played by rockets, earth 
satellites and space ships as potential carriers of nuclear weapons. 


In this respect, the part played by medium and long-range rockets such as the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which cannot be deflected from its trajectory or 
stopped in flight, is fairly well known. These missiles have become the principal 
weapon of the USSR and also, in conjunction with a powerful strategic air force, 
of the USA. Less well known are the possibilities offered by earth satellites and 
space ships such as the one in which Gagarin made his flight. Provided they have 
sutticient carrying capacity, as the Soviet models have, these may also be fitted 
with nuclear weapons, which can be directed to the target either by means of a 
subsidiary rocket attached to the satellite or space ship, as in the case of the space 
probe launched in the direction of Venus, or by launching the satellite itself in 
the desired direction, as was done with the “Vostok.” They may, in fact, be used 
as space bombers, large guided missiles of the air-to-ground type capable of 
remaining in orbit for prolonged periods and attacking a target in accordance 
with instructions received from the earth. 


Regarded as military weapons, these satellites possess tremendous advantages 
over intercontinental ballistic missiles. Finding an effective means of defense 
against them will be even more difficult than with the latter, since the length of 
time required to reach the target will be less in the case of a rocket discharged 


* Pravda, January 15, 1960, and January 25, 1961. 





from a satellite than in that of a rocket launched from the earth, which takes 
about half an hour to cover 8,000—10,000 kilometers. The fact that these nuclear- 
armed satellites circling the earth would be beyond reach of a preventive attack 
upon the rocket bases on earth would guarantee the survival of some means of 
effecting a return attack. Moreover, the constant threat of these satellites, perma- 
nently in flight and passing over the enemy’s territory every hour and a half, 
would exert a much greater moral effect upon the enemy than the existence of 
strategic air forces based far from their target. It is also quite possible that this 
use of satellites would be more economical than that of airplanes, since the heavy 
cost of producing satellites would be compensated for by the fact that they could 
be kept constantly in the air without consuming fuel and without involving 
maintenance costs. For military purposes, however, the economic factor is not 


yet of primary importance. 


All these considerations might well seem far removed from the present if it 
were not for the fact that on four occasions Soviet space ships launched into orbit 
round the earth have safely returned to earth through the dense layers of the 
atmosphere and landed in areas more or less precisely predetermined. It is not 
known with what degree of precision landings by the latest Soviet space ships 
have been effected, but it may be assumed to be fairly high in view of the speed 
with which the cabins jettisoned by the space ships have been located by the 
ground personnel awaiting them. The report of the landing on August 19, 1960, 
of the second space ship with experimental animals aboard stated that the landing 
had taken place ten kilometers from the spot originally anticipated.® If this report 
is correct, it would mean that the degree of accuracy in calculating the spot where 
a space ship may be expected to land is less than in the case of intercontinental 
missiles and for military purposes is only partly satisfactory, since it necessitates the 
use of powerful hydrogen bombs with a destructive radius of over ten kilometers. 
On the other hand, it may be safely assumed that it will not be long before the 
necessary progress in this direction is made. 


The significance of Major Gagarin’s flight in one of these space ships, therefore, 
is that it has now become possible for the automatic controls with which they 
are supplied to be supplemented by the human will and human reason, which will 
lead to greater flexibility in selecting a target. Since the element of immediate 
human control has now been introduced into space travel and since the USSR 
possesses more powerful rockets than the United States, competition between the 
USSR and the USA in this field is at present in favor of the Soviets. On January 15, 
1960, in a speech on the reorganization of the Soviet armed forces on the basis of 
rocket achievements, Khrushchev stated that Soviet designers already had plans 
for military weapons that would assure the USSR’s continued superiority over 
an enemy. It may well be that he was referring to these very developments in the 
field of nuclear armaments.!® 


® Tbid., August 20-23, 1960. 
10 Jbid., January 15, 1960. 
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Space Vehicles Launched in the USSR 


Weight 
Date of Launching (Kilograms) Remarks 


First Sputnik October 4, 1957 83.6 

Second Sputnik November 3, 1957 508.3 Dog on board 

Third Sputnik May 15, 1958 1,327 

First Space Rocket January 2, 1959 1,472 Passed near the moon 

Second Space Rocket September 12, 1959 1,511 Landed on the moon 

Third Space Rocket October 4, 1959 1,553 Circled the moon and photo- 
graphed the hidden side 

First Space Ship May 15, 1960 4,540 Cabin loaded with equivalent 
of a man’s weight with flying 
equipment (1,477 kilograms) 

Second Space Ship August 19, 1960 Cabin containing two dogs. Ap- 
paratus for human flight per- 
fected. Successful landing 

Third Space Ship December 1, 1960 Cabin containing two dogs, 
insects and plants 

First Heavy Sputnik February 4, 1961 Prototype for launching man into 
space 

Second Heavy Sputnik February 12, 1961 - Equipped with automatic inter- 
planetary station (643.5 kilo- 
grams) discharged by subsid- 
iary rocket in direction of 
Venus 


Fourth Space Ship March 9, 1961 Experimental animals and other 
biological specimens aboard. 
Test run preparatory to launch- 
ing man into space and bring- 
ing him back to earth 

Fifth Space Ship March 25, 1961 4,695 Ditto 

Space Ship “Vostok” April 12, 1961 4,725 Manned (Y. A. Gagarin). Circled 
earth. Successful landing 

* Probably the same as that of the preceding. 

SOURCE: Arebiv der Gegenwart, Siegler & Co. KG, Bonn, Vienna and Zurich, 8564 A (August 8, 1960), 8908 D (February 6, 
1961) and 8931 B (February 18, 1961). 

Like earlier trials of long-range rockets, earth satellites and space ships, 
Gagarin’s recent flight is important as confirming the possibility that Soviet 
rocket development has succeeded in solving a number of problems essential to 
the maintenance of superiority over corresponding developments in the United 
States. The most important of these achievements is that of developing more 
powerful rockets on the basis of using more efficient fuel. 

The above table gives some details of the various satellites, space rockets 
and space ships launched in the USSR. On the basis of these data, we may note 
the following features of Soviet ventures in this field: 


1. Soviet rockets, satellites, etc., are much heavier in weight than the corre- 
sponding American types. The weight of the “Vostok,” without its last-stage 
rocket, is over four and a half tons, while the analogous American model 
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“Mercury” is to weigh no more than one ton. American designers are obliged to 
compensate for insufficient thrust by the small scale and intricate nature of their 
designs, which inevitably have a negative effect upon the durability and re- 
liability of their machines. 

2. The consequential development of Soviet designs, testifying to mature 
planning and an ability to concentrate upon essential problems. The years 1957-58 
saw the launching of three earth satellites; the year 1959, that of three space 
rockets (“luniks”); and 1960 and early 1961, that of the space ships. During the 
same period, work in the United States was spread over a much broader field, 
involving experiments on a wide variety of rockets and satellites. The very 
considerable successes achieved by the Americans have been less spectacular than 
the rapid progress of the Soviets toward the goal of producing heavy satellites 
and carrying the race into the sphere of outer space. 

3. The Soviet tendency to do everything possible to ensure that each big 
venture shall produce the desired effect throughout the world, while cloaking 
in a veil of secrecy the experimental work preparatory to such ventures. During 
the whole of the last three and a half years, there have been only fourteen publicly- 
staged trials in the USSR, as against over forty in the United States, not to mention 
about thirty American failures; in 1960, there were three in the USSR, as against 
fourteen in the USA. The Soviet successes are, however, less surprising when one 
remembers that during 1960, apart from the launching of the three space ships 
and the space probe in the direction of Venus, trials took place of four Soviet 
heavy rockets in the Pacific, 167 experimental rockets in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere and 160 meteorological rockets. During the same year, the USA, 
apart from the successful launching of fourteen earth satellites, carried out trials 
of eighty experimental and 304 meteorological rockets.™ 


These features of Soviet rocket development are due to the fact that the Soviet 
government appreciated in good time the importance of rocket development for 
the future and went to work without delay, mobilizing all its available forces in 
the way of scientists and engineers, at whose disposal the necessary means were 
placed with the same lavishness as would be expected in wartime. 

A little over two years ago, in connection with the appearance of the first 
Soviet earth satellite, an attempt was made in these columns to analyze the problem 
of technological progress in a totalitarian and in a free society and to answer the 
question whether a totalitarian society is not in a better position than a free 
society to achieve such progress within a limited period of time.!* This analysis 
named a number of factors contributing to the scientific and technological 
successes of the USSR, including the scientific tradition inherited from Tsarist 
Russia, the training by the Soviets of a quantitatively and qualitatively adequate 
scientific intelligentsia, and the creation of a favorable social climate ensuring 4 
high position in society for this intelligentsia. Attention was also drawn to the 
two principal factors contributing to Soviet successes in this field. The first of these 


11 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, April 17, 1961. 
12 Bulletin, 1957, No. 11, pp. 3-11. 
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is the exploitation of the close links existing between the military sciences and 
science in general, with the result that wars have acquired a special role as provid- 
ing an impetus for, and accelerating, technical progress. The second is that feature 
peculiar to a Communist regime which involves it in constant warfare with the 
rest of the world—no matter whether it be a “cold” or “hot” war, a total or a 
local war, an economic, political or psychological conflict. Precisely because the 
entire Soviet state, with its social and economic organization, is attuned to the 
needs of war, science and technology in the USSR develop in peacetime with the 
same rapidity as in war, and consequently faster than in the democratic countries, 
especially in the field of military technology. As both the world wars have shown, 
the democratic countries are capable in wartime of the most brilliant achievements, 
but the failure of democratic communities to appreciate that periods of cold war or 
“coexistence” are, in fact, merely other forms of war creates a severe handicap for 
the United States and her allies in their race with totalitarian Communism. 

Thus, in its struggle with the non-Communist world, the Communist bloc 
has developed science and technological progress into a truly military factor, 
intended not only to ensure its own military and economic superiority but also 
to inculcate into the minds of its own population and that of the outside world a 
consciousness of the superiority of Soviet science and technology. The skill of the 
Soviet leaders in serving up their successes and simultaneously concealing their 
failures or minimizing the achievements of their opponents is one of the most 
important factors in the psychological war. The fact that American progress in the 
development of ground-to-ground and water-to-ground rockets has done much 
to wipe out the USA’s lag in technology is known to specialists but not to the 
general public, while Soviet successes in space travel will undoubtedly impress a 
vast public extending to the heart of Asia and Africa, even though the balance of 
technological power, so to speak, has not as yet been disturbed by the latest Soviet 
feat in space travel. At the time when the first Soviet sputniks were being launched, 
the West German press observed: 


While Soviet science and technology would appear to be irresistibly striding to 
more and more new successes, there are increasing signs that something irrational... 
is threatening to penetrate the Communist rational scheme [in an area] in which until 
recently they felt themselves most secure. The domination of the masses is endan- 
gered. They are threatening to slip from the Communist grasp." 

This observation is just as true today as it was in 1957. The chiefimportance 
of Gagarin’s recent flight, therefore, lies in the increased opportunities it presents 
for the Communist leaders to impress not only the population of their own 
countries but also that of the free world, in the hope that the morale of the West 
will be undermined through its relative instability and lack of self-discipline. 


N. Galay 


‘8 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, 1957, No. 46, p. 32. 





REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Particular attention was devoted during March to questions of internal 
policy. This applies, for example, to the editorials in two issues of Kommunist: 
“We Must Raise the Level of Leadership and Rely on the Masses” (1961, No. 4), 
“Lenin, the Banner of Our Epoch” and “We Must Select and Train Cadres in the 
Spirit of Leninist Principles” (1961, No. 5). The first of these deals with agri- 
culture, and reviews the situation after the January plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee and the regional conferences that subsequently took place 
between Khrushchev and local agricultural leaders. Reasons are given for the 
failure to overcome the present crisis in agriculture: “The fundamental reason 
lies in the mistakes and failings to be found in the leadership of agriculture... . 
Some officials, in their work, take no account of the demands of life and abandon 
themselves to complacency and conceit. They regard the level of production 
already achieved as constituting the w/tra qua non, and lose their sense of pro- 
portion...” The complete reorganization of agricultural management is called 
for, beginning with the Ministry of Agriculture, which is to be transformed into 
“an organizational center for introducing into production the achievements of 
science and leading experience”—i.e., applying throughout the country the 
results obtained on the leading agricultural artels. In contrast to the past, this 
center must take due account of local conditions, and the practice of entrusting 
the control of agriculture to persons without the proper knowledge must be 
discontinued. Examples are quoted of inefficiency and incorrect procedures, 
especially in stockfarming. There is cause for complaint in the remuneration of 
workers. The article reminds the reader of the principle, “From each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his work,” and insists upon the need for 
providing material incentives to encourage workers on collective and state 
farms. It expresses strong disapproval of “rude distortions” of proper practice 
which are responsible for the fact that “the communal economy of the kolkhozes 
develops but slowly, while the private economy of the kolkhozniks, their per- 
sonal plots, grows.”” Emphasis is also placed on the desirability of “developing 
kolkhoz democracy”: 

. .. all important questions of [kolkhoz] life must be decided directly by the kolkhoz- 

niks themselves at a general meeting, or through a board elected by them. However, 

in a number of places, this principle is grossly violated. . . . Feeling himself to be 
the master, forgetting that the real masters are the kolkhozniks, many a chairman 

behaves arbitrarily and undermines the communal economy (page 10). 


Once again, a demand is made to “root out practices alien to socialism”- 
parasitism, careless work, the “private-owner outlook,” theft of socialist property, 
drunkenness, illegal distilling of liquor... To counteract these malpractices, 
not only is moral pressure from the community demanded, but also coercion. 
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The removal of “unsuitable leaders” is urged, and the article concludes by 
assuring the reader that “the Party always tells the people the truth.” 

In “We Must Select and Train Cadres in the Spirit of Leninist Principles,” 
which is devoted to the same subject, we find the claim that “the Party disposes 
of cadres the presence of which makes it possible to carry into effect the most 
grandiose plans.” This claim is then qualified: 


The present stage in the development of Soviet society... makes greater 
demands than before on those who lead the masses. . .. We need leaders of the type 
of Lenin, who have a profound faith in the people, understand its hopes and interests, 
and are capable of serving it in faith and truth (No. 5, page 13). 


Like the previous article, this one also has some hard words to say about 
responsible officials : 


The leaders of certain raions and oblasts have shown themselves to be people 
incapable of determining the proper course that work should follow, incapable of 
analyzing critically the state of the economy, of distinguishing between the good 
and the bad, between what is expedient and what is not. . . . It is no secret that some 
workers take a grossly oversimplified view of the organizer’s skill. ... Some Party 
and governmental officials regard their tasks as being confined to making hurried 
tours of kolkhozes or enterprises, adopting resolutions, calling meetings, and 
delivering speeches in which they make more demands of the workers or issue 
directives. .. . For such officials, “rushing a job through” is an end in itself and the 
best indication of organizing ability. But experience shows that this kind of leader- 
ship is sterile (page 15). 

This article is preceded by another editorial, “Lenin, the Banner of Our 
Epoch,” published in connection with the ninety-first anniversary, on April 22, 
of Lenin’s birth. The aim of the article appears to be to show that Khrushchev is 
a true Leninist in everything he undertakes. On the subject of Lenin, we read: 


He was filled with disgust and hatred for killing dogmatism, scholasticism and 
everything that was cut and dried.... In Lenin’s attitude toward the theoretical 
heritage of Marx and Engels, there is not the slightest hint of pedantry or blind 
obedience to authority. With biting sarcasm he mocked the pseudotheorists who 
turn Marxism into a collection of dogmas, a catechism, a set of formulas suitable 
for all life’s contingencies. It was precisely Lenin who creatively developed and 
enriched Marxism and created the Leninism-Marxism of our day (page 4). 


Partiinaya zhizn (1961, No. 5) contains another article on agriculture, ““Head 
for the Beacons” (which recalls Khrushchev’s slogan when dealing with this 
subject). It is interesting to note the admission that these “beacons”—the workers 
who create records and thereby also new standards of agricultural output—do not 
encounter that degree of support and recognition from their colleagues which 
they deserve: 

Unfortunately, there are still directors who... cannot overcome their own 
inertia and lose sight of the wonderful beacons that are right by their side... . 
Stagnation, acceptance of the old and long-established order of things, is the 
greatest enemy in disseminating progressive experience ... (pages 6—7). 





The same subject is continued in the next issue of the journal, where an rec 
article entitled, ““We Must Increase the Responsibility of Senior Officials for atm 
Work Entrusted to Them,” deals with the question of exacting retribution from as t 
those responsible for the management of agriculture. of : 


The demands made of responsible workers in this country are great and severe, pet 
Neither the Party nor the people ... forgives offenses ... which conflict with the and 
principles of our life. Bureaucrats, narrow-minded officials and men too big for “at 
their shoes are ruthlessly removed from senior posts as the bearers of customs and latt 
ways that are alien to a socialist regime. Some responsible workers... fail to : 
respond to the call of life. Our achievements have turned their heads; they have Part 
become complacent and relaxed their efforts. ... Last year, many raions and oblasts zhu 
failed to fulfill their obligations and also state plans for agricultural development. cimms 
The production of meat and some other types of produce in a number of oblasts . . . of , 
even went down. The basic reason for this is that many senior officials have lost Tan 


the feeling of being responsible for tasks entrusted to them (pages 3—4). ) 
ous 


Further charges follow: ond 
Some workers ... want... to figure as front-rank agriculturalists; they indulge dete 
in all kinds of machination, they inflate statistics and deceive the state. They intro- voic 
duce into socialist competition an alien spirit of careerism. ... It is the carcerists of ti 
who have been emptying kolkhoz granaries of all their grain, including seed and 
fodder, in order to be the first to report the fulfillment of obligations which they 
have made to sell grain [to the state]... (page 5). 
The writer demands reprisals for such conduct, at the same time warning that 
one should not go too far: 
Naturally, one should not approach this matter [of reprisals] as though it 
were a kind of campaign. If... we now start persecuting cadres indiscriminately 
in order to play for safety and cover up our own irresponsible conduct, we may 
disorganize the whole affair, spread diffidence among the workers and in the end 
achieve disastrous results. ... We must distinguish between mistakes due to negli- 
gence... and deliberate deception of the state. In such matters, it is quite wrong i 
to go to work like a bull at a gate... (page 6). secti 


Those in responsible positions are further advised to avoid “stiffness, heart- : art) 
lessness and an arrogant attitude toward the workers.” At the same time, they one) 
are reminded that paying due regard to one’s colleagues does not mean making arme 


up to them, agreeing to all views, whether they be correct or “outmoded.” : 


Febr 

anni 
Considerable attention was devoted by the periodical press in March to the (1961 

fortieth anniversary of the Tenth Party Congress, at which Lenin announced the Peacx 

adoption of NEP. Those attending this congress had been obliged to participate Grec 

personally in the crushing of the Kronstadt revolt. To mark the event, several 

articles on military subjects were published. One of these is by Marshal K!iment 

Voroshilov, former head of the Soviet state, which appeared in O&fyabr (1961, 

No. 3) and Voenno-istorichesky zhurnal (1961, No. 3). The marshal describes his 


* 
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recollections of the Kronstadt revolt and gives a vivid picture of the revolutionary 
atmosphere which characterized the period. He describes the rebellion, of course, 
as the work of counterrevolutionaries, but admits that it was only one expression 
of an anti-Bolshevik movement which at that time had spread throughout the 
country. One noteworthy feature of the article is its treatment of Tukhachevsky 
and Putna, who were liquidated by Stalin in June 1937: the former is described as 
“a talented young commander and active participant in the Civil War,” and the 
latter as “‘an excellent military leader.” 

A second article on the Tenth Party Congress, “The Military Question at the 
Party Congress of 1921,” by Colonel E. Molotkov, appeared in Voenno-istorichesky 
zhurnal (1961, No. 2). In a description of the political situation obtaining at the 
time, the fact is recognized that a bitter struggle was going on between the masses 
of the people and the Bolshevik regime, of which the revolts of Kronstadt and 
Tambov and events on the Don and in Siberia were the expression. Simultane- 
ously, another struggle was going on within the Party: followers of Trotsky 
and Bukharin, the “workers’ opposition” and other groups were showing 
determined opposition to Lenin at the Congress. Even then, forty years ago, 
voices were heard demanding the abolition of political control in the army and 
of the institution of military commissars. The writer states: 

The decision of the Tenth Party Congress to strengthen the Party’s leadership 
in the army and the fleet is of cardinal importance. Throughout the history of the 
Soviet armed forces, the Communist Party has been constantly perfecting the forms 
and methods of party-political work. The October 1957 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee firmly condemned the underestimation of party-political 
work in the armed services and mapped out a program for its thoroughgoing 
improvement. This program finds its continuation in the decisions adopted by the 
All-Army Conference of Party Organization Secretaries of May 1960. The military 
training of the armed forces under today’s conditions is making increasingly heavy 
demands of party-political work. 


Attention is also drawn to the significance of transforming the political 
sections attached to various military headquarters and military schools into 
Party committees, a measure which is intended to promote democracy within the 
Party without abandoning the principle of centralizing Party leadership in the 
armed forces. 

* 

Lack of space in our last issue made it impossible to mention some articles in 
February issues of the periodical press that appeared in connection with the 
anniversary of the creation of the Soviet Army and Navy. Molodoi kommunist 
(1961, No. 2) published an article entitled “Soviet Soldiers on Guard Over 
Peace,” by Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, Grechko begins on an optimistic note: 

Our great homeland is experiencing a time of rejoicing. The heroic Soviet 
nation, led by the Communist Party, is showing tremendous enthusiasm in carrying 
out the grandiose program of large-scale Communist construction. ... Every day, 
shoots of the new Communist society are sprouting . . . 





Grechko delivers some hard blows against the United States: 


American imperialism, which embodies in its policies the ideology of militant 
reaction, is the prime mover of war and aggression. ... It has unleashed an arms 
race unprecedented in history and is putting up a desperate resistance to the move- 
ment for disarmament. In its pact with West German militarism, it is creating a 
nidus of great danger in the heart of Europe... . It is threatening the Cuban rey- 
olution, is trying to reverse the historical development of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, and is impudently interfering in the affairs of the peoples of Latin America 
and the Near East. 


Not unexpectedly, the marshal praises the Komsomol and notes its achieve- 
ments in the last war, remarking that “Lenin’s Komsomol is a loyal helper of 
our Party in building up and strengthening the armed forces.” He describes 
the past year as having seen a “great rise of spirit among the troops.” It was a 
year of intensive military training. “It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
variety of wonderful achievements of our young soldiers.” He also has a word 
for those demobilized from the services: “In 1960 alone,... over 200,000 
demobilized men went to the construction sites and the virgin lands or to agri- 
cultural engineering schools.” Finally, the marshal returns to the decision to 
summon the Twenty-Second Party Congress and observes: “The news of this 
decision was received by Soviet soldiers with great enthusiasm.” Incidentally, 
he frequently mentions Khrushchev, but on the subject of Stalin, the “hero of 
the Fatherland War,” there is complete silence. 

Another article devoted to this anniversary is that on “Military-Political 
Subjects in Literature,” by Chief of the Central Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy General F. Golikov, printed in Znamya (1961, No. 2). As 


the title suggests, the purpose of this article is somewhat different: while attacking 
“bourgeois ideology and propaganda glorifying war psychosis and aggressive 
wars,” Golikov nevertheless devotes his main attention to summoning Soviet 
writers to choose military themes and to keep in touch with the life of men in the 
armed services. He raises an important problem—that of taking due account of 
changes in the psychology of officers and men: 


Alongside the rapid growth in our army’s technical equipment, its personnel 
is also growing and changing.... Among the personnel of the armed forces, 
writers will nowadays meet a generation which in many ways differs from the one 
they well know from the days of the Great Fatherland War... . Writers may assist 
some of their readers to understand correctly the purpose of and general background 
to the present reduction [in the armed forces}, . .. including those comrades for 
whom the time has come to leave the army’s ranks, Guaphee the pain of parting with 
a familiar environment . 


Golikov stresses the current “intensification of the Party element” in the 
life and work of servicemen, and expresses approval of the practice of transferring 
officers from purely military to political duties and vice versa. He urges writers 
to pay especial attention to “the tasks of proletarian internationalism,” since they 
are often neglected even in works of “great artistic merit.” They should also not 
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forget such problems as that of “true and false humanism, .. . the corrupting 
influence of capitalist morals, the problem of inflaming a burning hatred for 
imperialism and unmasking the piratical nature of its armies, the question of the 
unity of army and people,” and so on. 

Golikov is critical of recent literature on military and patriotic themes. 
Those few books that have appeared do not deal adequately with conflicts of 
everyday life and sometimes resolve them by means of “strained inconsistencies.” 
“Tt is not a question,” he says, “of of writing about negative features of the army 
but of Sow to write about them, from what point of view . . .” In a word, writers 
are required to be the Party’s helpers by portraying both the humdrum and the 
heroic aspects of military life in such a way as to raise that enthusiasm which is 

_ «“ D4 : ” 
necessary for “Communist construction. Lolly Lvov 


Sciences Humaines et Intégration Européene 


Editors: H. BruGmans, L, Cerycu and M. J. Lory 
Published under the auspices of the Collége d’Europe by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1960, 423 pp. 


his collection of essays, the first volume of a new series of the Cahiers de 
Bruges, has been published to mark the tenth anniversary of the College of Europe 
and presents a composite picture of the research that has been undertaken by this 
institution, formed to study problems of European integration in all its aspects. 
In his preface Robert Schuman writes of the practical tasks facing the college, 
the need to train men capable of thinking in the terms necessary to preserve 
Western culture and civilization in a changing world: 


The College of Europe has set as its goal the study of our part of the world 
in its entirety, as a coherent entity. To put this idea over to our youth is a difficult 
task demanding great enthusiasm. The authors of these essays have achieved this 
with courage and devotion. 


Although, quite naturally, the articles contained in this symposium are 
primarily concerned with European integration as represented by the Council of 
Europe, the Soviet Union and the Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
entering the picture only insofar as Communist expansion since World War II 
has acted as a spur to integration in Western Europe, the volume does include 
one article which is of particular interest to students of Soviet affairs. 

In “European Integration: Eastern Versions,” Milorad M. Drachkovitch, 
former Director of Studies at the College of Europe and now assistant professor 
at the University of California, discusses the forces which have influenced the 
political development of the countries of Eastern Europe now under Communist 
domination. The subjection of these countries to Moscow rule after World War IT 
has been followed by various attempts to integrate them politically and economi- 
cally with the Soviet Union. Under Stalin, the policy was forcible harnessing of 
their economies to the requirements of the Soviet Union, resulting in crippling 
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exploitation of the satellites with only insignificant returns in the form of Soviet 
aid. For a brief period under Malenkov, the satellites were given their head in 
line with internal Soviet policy, but this “‘new course” proved unviable and, with 
Khrushchev’s replacement of Malenkov in 1955, it seemed that there would be a 
partial return to Stalin’s policy. However, Khrushchev very soon found himself 
having to give even more ground as a result of his dangerous policy of “destalini- 
zation.” The events of 1956 brought the Soviet leaders to the realization that 
there must be a complete revision of policy toward the countries of Eastern 
Europe. This has resulted in the “new socialist division of labor,” whereby each 
of the members of the revitalized Comecon is now to specialize in a particular 
industrial, and subsequently also agricultural, field. The Soviet Union will remain 
the one member not subject to this specialization, but its self-sufficiency must 
inevitably be affected to some degree by the new scheme, and if the latter proves 
successful it will make Soviet disengagement in Eastern Europe very much more 
difficult. 

Of course, the author points out, the question is not merely one of economics, 
and despite Western failure to furnish any but moral support for expressions of 
disaffection among the satellites, there is no evidence that the political and 
spiritual aspirations of their peoples have been suppressed, even though, in the 
absence of any alternative, a reluctant acceptance of their geographical and 
economic ties with the rest of the Eastern bloc has become apparent. However, 
were economic integration on tolerable terms to pave the way for an abandonment 
by these peoples of their persistent belief in their spiritual ties with the West- 
probably the greatest asset of the West in the cold war in Europe—the time might 
come when Western Europe would find itself an outpost of the Western world 
with no buffer between it and the Eurasian mass, such as the countries of Eastern 
Europe provided in earlier centuries. 

Despite Professor Drachkovitch’s admirable grasp of the subject, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that, owing to lack of space, he has to omit consideration of a number 
of important problems relating to the implementation of this Eastern version 
of integration. Perhaps a later volume of Cahiers de Bruges will make a fuller com- 
parison of the two versions of European integration, for in Western Europe 
integration has been dictated primarily by the challenge of the Soviet Union. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1961 


Khrushchev’s speech of February 28 to con- 
ference of agriculturalists from non-black- 
earth zone of RSFSR published. 

Conference of agriculturalists from the 
Urals region opens in Sverdlovsk. 

First Deputy Premicr Mikoyan receives 
Indian Ambassador. 

Approval of Soviet delegation for second 
part of Fifteenth Session of UN General 
Assembly comprising Foreign Minister A. A. 
Gromyko (head), V. A. Zorin, A. A. Sobolev, 
S. G. Lapin and Z. V. Mironova. 

Conference of Latvian, Lithuanian and 
stonian journalists ends in Riga. 

Publication of message of congratulation 
from Party Central Committee to Central Com- 
mittee of Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party marking latter’s fortieth anniversary. 


Mikoyan receives delegation from Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 
Announcement of new altitude record of 
46,500 feet by Yak-32 jet sports aircraft. 
Grotewohl returns to Eastern Germany 
after undergoing medical treatment in the 
Soviet Union. 


Soviet UN delegation flies to New York. 

Ceylonese Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow. 

Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives delegation of East German lawyers. 

Announcement of arrival of group of Indian 
oil engineers in the Bashkir oilfield. 

Report of conclusion of plenary session of 
Azerbaidzhani Party Central Committee in 
Baku and announcement that Twenty-Fifth 
Congress of Azerbaidzhani Communist Party 
will be held on September 6, 1961. 


4 Publication of Soviet government’s note to 
Western Germany regarding the signing of a 
peace treaty with Germany. 

Excerpts published from decree on mea- 
sures to increase output of the cement industry 
to 84,600,000 tons by 1965. 

Soviet delegation flies to Delhi to attend the 
Seventeenth Session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


First Deputy Premier Kosygin and his wife 
return to Moscow from their visit to India. 

Agreement between Soviet Union and 
Pakistan on cooperation in oil prospecting 
signed in Karachi. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Geor- 
gadze receives youth delegation from Chile 
and Colombia. 

Report on formation by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of an All-Union Grain Farming 
Research Institute. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet institutes All- 
Russian Association “Rosselkhoztekhnika” 
to take over control of sales of agricultural 
machinery, spare parts, artificial fertilizers, 
etc., in RSFSR. 

Report that the new Chertinsky West 
coalmine, in the Kuzbass, with an annual 
output of one million tons, has been brought 
into operation. 


5 Local elections held in the RSFSR and in the 


Ukrainian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Lithuanian, Molda- 
vian, Kirghiz, Tadzhik and Turkmen SSR’s. 
Khrushchev arrives in Novosibirsk. 


6 Message of congratulation from Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev to Nkrumah on fourth anni- 
versary of Ghana’s independence published. 

Meeting held at Academy of Arts of the 
USSR to mark centenary of T. G. Shevchenko’s 
death. 


7 Khrushchev’s speech of March 2 to agricul- 


tural conference at Sverdlovsk published. 
Conference of Siberian agriculturalists opens 
in Novosibirsk with Khrushchev present. 
Kosygin receives Polish Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives Ceylonese Minister of 
Trade. 
Libyan parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Friendship and goodwill mission from Mali 
arrives in Moscow. 


8 Extracts from Soviet delegate’s statement to 


UN in New York published. 


9 Khrushchev receives US Ambassador. 


Mikoyan receives British Labour Party 
member Harold Wilson. 
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Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Chinese trade delegation to hold talks on Sino- 
Soviet trade in 1961. 

All-Union conference of young builders 
opens in Moscow. 


10 TASS report on launching of 4.7-ton space 


vehicle on March 9, which was brought 
safely to carth with experimental animals 
aboard. 

Scientific and cultural exchange agreement 
for 1961—62 signed in Moscow between 
France and USSR. 


Plenary session of Central Committee of Geor- 
gian Communist Party held in Tbilisi. 

Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Armenian Communist Party held in Erevan. 

Trial of three alleged war criminals before 
Estonian Supreme Court ends with all de- 
fendants’ being condemned to death, one in 
absentia, 


12 Khrushchev’s speech of March 8 to agricul- 


tural conference in Novosibirsk published. 
Khrushchev arrives in Akmolinsk. 
Results of local elections held March 5 
published. 


13 Conference of agriculturalists of Virgin 


Lands Krai opens in Akmolinsk with Khrush- 
chev present. 


14 Report of arrival in Damascus of first group 


of Soviet specialists to carry out preliminary 
work on the projected Kamishly—Latakia 
railroad. 

Brezhnev receives Swiss Ambassador prior 
to the latter’s departure from the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet military delegation headed by 
Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky arrives 
in Ulan-Bator for celebration of fortieth anni- 
versary of Mongolian People’s Army. 

Announcement of arrival in Moscow of 
Austrian Minister of Education. 

Exhibition of Japanese engravings opens in 
Moscow. 

Conference of press, radio and television 
workers from Transcaucasia held in Baku. 

Report of opening of ore-enriching com- 

bine at Krivoi Rog with annual capacity of 
3.5 million tons. 
Minister of Higher Education Elyutin and 
Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries Zhukov receive 
Austrian Minister of Education. 
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17 Khrushchev arrives in Alma-Ata. 
Mikoyan receives friendship and goodwill 
mission from Mali. 
Kosygin receives Czech Ambassador. 
Minister of Culture Furtseva 
Austrian Minister of Education. 


receives 


State Committee for Electronic Enginecring 
formed. 

Agreements on economic and _ technical 
cooperation, trade and cultural cooperation 
between USSR and Mali signed in Moscow, 

Exchange of messages on fortieth anni- 
versary of Soviet-Turkish treaty published. 

Brezhnev receives Hungarian Ambassador, 


Khrushchev’s speech of March 14 to agri- 
cultural conference in Akmolinsk published. 
Local elections held in Azerbaidzhani, 
Armenian, Belorussian, Georgian, Latvian 
and Estonian SSR’s. 
Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Lithuanian Communist Party held in Vilnius. 


Conference of agriculturalists from the Kazakh 
SSR opens in Alma-Ata with Khrushchev 
present. 

Kosygin receives Yugoslay Ambassador. 

Furtseva holds reception in honor of 
Austrian Minister of Education. 

Akmolinsk renamed Tselinograd. 


Mikoyan receives Swiss Ambassador. 

Kosygin receives Hungarian Deputy Pre- 
mier Apro. 

Mali Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
gives luncheon in honor of Argentinian 
Ambassador. 

Announcement of visit of Libyan parlia- 
mentary delegation to Sochi. 

Arrival of Cuban Minister of Transport and 
his wife in Moscow reported. 

Announcement of signature in Moscow of 
contract for sale to Mali of aircraft of the 
following types: II-18, Il-14, An-2 (passenger 
and agricultural versions) and the helicopter 
Mi-4, as well as a variety of airfield equipment. 

Report of publication of stenographic 
record of the proceedings of the January 
plenary session of the Central Committee. 

Death of Academician P. A. Abrosimov. 


22 Kosygin receives Swiss Ambassador. ; 
Ceylonese Finance Minister arrives ™ 
Moscow with his wife. 





Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Japanese 
Federation of Coal Mining Unions reported. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Malik holds 
luncheon in honor of Guinean Ambassador 
prior to the latter’s departure from the Soviet 
Union. 


Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of Gosplan Lesechko leaves Mos- 
cow for Somali Republic. 

Soviet-Ceylonese talks on economic coop- 
eration begin in Moscow. 

Kuznetsov receives Mali Ambassador. 

Malik holds luncheon in honor of Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Yemen. 

Report of commencement of construction 
of Inguri Hydroelectric Power Station in 
Georgia. 


24 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Kazakh- 


stan. 

\nnouncement of arrival of Deputy Forcign 
Minister Pushkin in Colombo. 

Report of return to USSR from Mongolia 
of Soviet military delegation led by Marshal 
Malinovsky. 

Kosygin receives Ceylonese Finance Minister. 

Furtseva receives Swiss Ambassador. 

Results of local elections held March 19 
published, 

Completion of installations for first section 
of port at Sukhoi Liman, south-west of 
Ode ssa, reported. 

Conference on physical culture and sport 
ends in Moscow. 


5 Khrushchev’s message of greetings to Third 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa published. 
Khrushchev’s message to President Gronchi 
on centenary of Italian unification published. 
Kosygin receives director general of 
French National Exhibition in Moscow. 


TASS announcement of successful launching 
and recovery of space vehicle on March 25. 

Khrushchev’s speech to agricultural con- 
ference at Alma-Ata on March 21 published. 

Soviet governmental delegation flies to 
Ankara for talks on revision of Soviet-Turkish 
Railroad Convention of 1922 regarding direct 
rail communications between the USSR and 
Turkey. 

Individual boxing championships end in 


Mc SCOW. 


27 Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador and 


Rumanian governmental delegation. 


Brezhnev receives Ghanaian and Moroccan 
statesmen and the Mali Ambassador. 

Kosygin and Mukhitdinov receive Finance 
Minister of Algerian Provisional Government. 

Kosygin receives Polish Ambassador. 

Chairman of State Planning Commission 
Novikov receives Chairman of Rumanian 
State Planning Commission. 

Libyan parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Kiev. 


28 Session of Political Consultative Committee of 


Warsaw Pact states opens in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Kadar and Muennich. 


29 Greetings to the Shah of Iran and the King of 


Afghanistan on the Moslem New Year 
published. 

Novikov receives Chairman of Czech State 
Planning Commission. 

Furtseva receives Icelandic Ambassador. 

The new Guinean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


30 Dinner held to mark Warsaw Pact meeting. 


Khrushchev receives members of the Czech 
and Bulgarian delegations to the Warsaw Pact 
meeting and Korean and Mongolian observers. 

Soviet government delegation flies to Rabat 
en route for Dakar, to participate in celebrations 
of the first anniversary of Senegal’s inde- 
pendence. 

Commander-in-chief of Burmese armed 
forces arrives in Moscow with his wife. 

Chinese Minister of Foreign Trade arrives 
in Moscow to complete talks on Sino-Soviet 
trade. 

Long-term (1961-65) trade agreement and 
agreement on trade in 1961 between Sovict 
Union and Yugoslavia signed in Belgrade. 

Novikov receives Chairman of Polish State 
Planning Commission. 

Kuznetsov receives new Swiss Ambassador. 

Furtseva receives Canadian Ambassador. 


Communiqué on session of Warsaw Pact 
states published. 

Announcement of conclusion of first annual 
meeting of the Soviet Association of Political 
(Constitutional) Sciences. 

Exchange of old currency concluded. From 
April on, old currency ceases to be valid, 
with the exception of 1, 2 and 3 kopek coins. 

Announcement that electrification of the 
railroad between Vladivostok and Nadezhden- 
skaya has been put in hand. 
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Changes and Appointments 


2 V.N. Titov released from his post as First M. T. Efremov elected First Secretary and 
Secretary of Kharkov Oblast Party Committee Bureau member of Chelyabinsk Oblast Party 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. Committee. 

_N. A. Sobol appointed First Secretary of 48 A.J. Shokin appointed Chairman of State 
Kharkov Oblast Party Committee. Committee for Electronic Engineering. 


K. G. Pysin released from his post as First 
Secretary and Bureau member of Altai Krai 
Party Committee in connection with his transfer 


4 S.V.Shevchenko appointed Chairman of 
“Rosselkhoztekhnika.” 


16 N. V. Laptev released from his post as First to other duties. 
Secretary and Bureau member of Chelyabinsk A. V. Georgiev appointed First Secretary 
Oblast Party Committee for reasons of health. of Altai Krai Party Committee. 





New Contributors 


Karavaev, A. Graduated in 1925 from the Faculty of Law of Moscow University. As a journalist 
in the USSR, specialized in questions of Marxist philosophy. Since the war, contributor to a number 
of émigré Russian and German journals. 


Kova tev, P. Architect and journalist. Before World War II, employed as architect in Yugoslavia 
and Germany. After the war, city architect of Addis Ababa; designed the university building there. 
Later, commentator for the Voice of America in Munich. Contributor to a number of émigré and other 
journals, 
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(In Russian) 
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Stalin’s famous Short 
Course in the History of the 
Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks provided Party 
guidance for a generation 
until it was replaced in 1959 
by the new History of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 
Professor Fedenko’s 
searching analysis of this 
new official Party history is 
an indispensable tool 

for all students of current 


Soviet affairs 











